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PICTURE ofthe school-houseerected by 


the Government of Sweden on the Cen- 
tennial grounds will be found on next page. 
Most of our readers doubtless have visited it. 
The building not only includesaschool-house 
but ateacher’sdwelling. In Sweden,as in other 
parts of Europe, teachers live in the school- 
houses. As promised in a former number, 
we present below a much fuller account of 
the Swedish schools than that heretofore pub- 
lished. We use for that purpose full extracts 
from a letter to the Chicago Tribune. 


The teacher in Sweden is an important institution. 
To him is assigned the treble duty of instracting the 
youthful mind in book-lore, religion, and practical 
art. It is on this account that the profession is mon- 
opolized by the male sex, Of late years, it is true, 
the women have been given a better chance; andthe 
time may come wher. female teachers in the lower 
grades will be as plentiful as they are in America, 
But, at the present time, the men are in a heavy ma- 
jority, except in the infant schools (Sma-skolar), It 
is not a bad profession either, since the National 
Government has so large an interest in it. Half of 
the teacher’s salary is paid directly from the Govern- 
ment treasury, the other half being raised by his con- 
stituents. To an American accustomed to high fig- 
ures, the amount of salary does not seem adequate to 
the work performed, as it averages about $1504 year. 
To this is added fuel enough to keep him warm, and 
fodder for his cow, furnished by the people of his 
district. It must be remembered that the cost of liv- 
ing, even in the large towns, is insignificant compared 
with this country, and in the rural districts the differ- 
ence is still wider. It will be seen, then, that having 
his fuel, his fodder, and the produce of his garden, 
the teacher can get along comfortably, support his 
family, and save money. Supposing that he fails to 
lay up any treasure, he still need not feel alarmed 
for his future welfare, as the Government, with rare 

oughtfulness, has provided for his old age. Every 
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teacher who has been inservice thirty years is allowed 
a pension for the remainder of his life equal to three- 
fifths of his salary. If, after ten years of teaching, 
he becomes an invalid, or is disabled in any way 
from pursuing his active duties, he may still retire on 
the same pension. 

The salary above mentioned applies only to the 
sparsely settled districts. In the cities the teacher 
receives a much larger stipend. In Stockholm he is 
paid from $500 to $1,000 yearly; while the rector, 
or head teacher, has $200 additional. The profes- 
sion, therefore, is one that is really worth following. 
The result of the system of good salaries and pen- 
sions is, that able and experienced instructors are 
found everywhere—men who begin teaching in 
youth and continue teaching until old age, not con- 
sidering it, as the college graduate of this country, 
merely a make-shift while waiting to enter the min- 
istry or the law. 

THE GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 


‘There are three grades of schools in Sweden—the 
Infant Schools (Sma-Skolar), Primary Schools (Folk 
Skolar), and the High Schools (Hegre Folk Skolar). 
Education in the first two grades is compulsory. 
The Infant schools differ from anything that we have 
in this country, except it be the kindergarten. They 
are generally conducted by women, each school be- 
ing very small, seldom comprising over twenty pu- 
pils. There are, therefore, a great number of these 
schools, each Primary school having a dozen or more 
infant schools connected with it or in its vicinity. 
There is a primary school in each school district, a 
dozen or so districts in a county, and twenty-four 
counties in Sweden. 

‘In the Infant school the child receives its first les- 
sons in reading and writing, with a little of arithme- 
tic. The A BC book generally in use, and a speci- 
men of which is on exhibition, has this peculiarity, 
that it teaches reading and writing at the same time. 
Thus, on the first page is the alphabet in Roman 
letters, while on the opposite page is the same in 
written characters. So it goes on through the greater 





yportion of the book. The child learns to associate 
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each written character as he acquires it with the 
printed letter ; and the task is scarcely more difficult 
than learning either one alone. Every one knows 
how long it requires to learn the art of writing in our 
public schools, where it is taken up as a distinct 
branch, like geography, several years after learning 
to read. In forming the written characters in the 
copy-book, the Swedish pupil is aided at first by 
straight lines having the slant of writing, and placed 
closely together across the page. 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

is the common school of the country. It does not 
correspond with our school of the name, being far 
more comprehensive. It embraces the whole of our 
public school in all its departments—primary, inter 
mediate, grammar, and high. The qualifications of 
a teacher in the primary school are rigid. He is 
obliged by law to have previously attended a normal 
school for three years, and to have passed a sufficient 
examination. Only within the past few years have 
women been admitted to teach in the primary school, 
and even now the number of female teachers is 
small, The branches taught are reading, writing, 
grammar, religion, arithmetic, geography, history, 
natural history, physics, chemistry, singing, drawing, 
gymnastics, military drill, etc. The law of compul.- 
sory education is 
strictly enforced. 
No parent can de- 
lay sending a 
child to the pri- 
mary school after 
the ninth year. 
The course of in- 
struction usually 
lasts until the fif- 
teenth year, The 
children of poor 
parents have priv- 
ileges from which 
the wealthier are 
excluded, for they 
are allowed to get 
off with the mini- 
mum of instruc- 
tion in the several branches. They can also arrange 
to attend school only one day in the week—Saturday 


—or to attend continuously thrée months in the year. | 


The former plan is very generally adopted by the 


poorest, since Saturday is the day on which the studies | 


of the week are reviewed, and by application and 
evening study the poor scholar can keep up with his 
class, and rehearse with the regular pupils in the 
lessons of the week. 


The laws of Sweden make it very unpleasant for | 
Children are not allowed to go to | 
the Lord's Supper without passing an examination in | 


illiterate people. 


reading and writing, and young men and women 


must prove their ability to read and write before being | 


allowed to marry; and the Government insists upon 
a rigid enforcement of the law. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
is an important feature in the Swedish school system. 
It has its friends and its opponents among the people, 
publicsentiment at this point having its divisions there 
as in this country. But with them the question is 


not, as with us, whether or not the Bible should be | 
read in the schools; it is whether the teacher should | 


give actual instruction in the Bible and the Catechism. 
‘There is a large and growing Liberal party which 
holds on this question the theory that religious train- 
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ing should bel ng +xclusively to the clergy. It is proba- 
bly known to all readers that the prevailing sect is 
the Lutheran, and, of course, the religious teachings 
in the schools are onthe Lutheran basis. Yet, while 
the Lutheran church is all-powerful, other denomina- 
tions are allowed full liberty, and in the chief cities 
may be found Baptists, Methodists, Catholics and 
Jews, who worship according to their own notions. 
There is a provision in the school law which saves 
the non-Lutherans from the awkward necessity of 
having their children instructed in the Lutheran 
creed. If the parent is a Baptist, for instance, he 
simply sends a written request to the head teacher 
that his child be excused from that part of the course, 
and the request is always respected. 

Religious instruction comprises Bible reading, 
Bible history, instruction in the Catechism, singing of 
hymns, and prayer, This comes immediately at the 
opening of school, and generally lasts half an hour. 
This is compulsory in all schools, as the Presidents 
of the Boards of Instruction are nearly always clergy- 
men, and naturally favor as much religious training 
as possible. The Liberals who are growing in num. 
bers, are constantly complaining that too much of the 
pupils’ time is occupied with this part of the course, 
but so far they have been unable to effect a change. 

METHODS OF 

TEACHING, 

Some very ex- 
cellent methods of 
teaching the com- 
mon branches are 
ff : shownin the Swed- 
Hy ish school-house. 
7 For beginners in 
geography, for in- 
stance, there is a 
blackboard upon 
which is painted an 
outline of Sweden 
—simply the coast 
lines and the rivers 
being depicted. In 
place of towns 
there are only little 
iron pins fastened into the board at the points 
where these towas should be located. Accompany- 
ing the board is a little box containing a large number 
of oblong blocks, each half an inch in length. Upon 
one side of the block is printed the name of some 
town. On the opposite side of the block is a small 


UTE 


| hole, fitting exactly the pins on the blackboard. The 


pupil is required to select a block from the box and 
place it on a pin, which should rightly locate the 
town printed on its face. Any one will see how 
greatly this simple apparatus relieves the tedium 
of study, The pupil finds it not a dry and difficult 
task, but an interesting recreation and amusement, 

In maps I noticed one set which are worthy especial 
mention, The first, by means of different colorings, 
showed the location of high and low lands in Sweden. 
The second showed by the same means the various 
elevations of the country; the third, the water- 
masses ; the fourth, the river systems; the fifth, the 
comparative fertility of different parts of the country ; 
the sixth, the density of population; the seventh, the 
political divisions; the eighth, the post-roads and 
railroads. These maps are furnished to every school 
at Government expense, 

Among the features that I observed was a series of 
colored prints, illustrative of the manners of life in 
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the different provinces. These, however, were rather 
used as ornaments for the walls than as a special 
study. An arrangement for purifying the air in 
the school-room was to be seen, in the shape of a 
brass box about one foot square, containing pine tar. 
A specimen of the stove in general use is exhibited. 
It stands twelve feet high, and contains three fun- 
nels, the heat passing up one, down another, and 
finally up the third in the middle. 


THE HIGHER SCHOOLS, 


Above the Common or Primary School is the 
Higher Common School (Hogre Folk-Skolar). This, 
although under the protection of the Government, 
has of late years lost very much of its importance, 
owing to the competition of the numerous Academies, 
or Folk-Hog-Skolar, which are founded on a more 
liberal basis. The Folk-Hog-Skolar had their origin 
in Denmark some twenty years ago, in a time of 
war, when there was need of awakening all the pa- 
triotism of the younger people. At these schools the 
practice of singing national songs was introduced, 
and found to be popular and beneficial. Before this 
only the religious hymns were allowed as a part of 
the religious education. The idea spread into Swe- 
den, and twenty years ago the first of the Common 
High Schools was opened. _ In these, only the very 
ablest and most experienced men are employed as 
instructors, most of them having attained distinction 
at the two great Swedish Universities. The impor- 
tance of having good teachers may be seen at once, 
when it is stated that the pupils themselves are fre- 
quently men who are thirty or forty years old. The 
schools are only open in the winter, and the full 
course lasts about two years. They are supported 
by contributions from the people of the district where 
they are located. 

The Elementar-Skola, or Grammar School, cor- 
responds closely to the High School. Besides the 
ordinary branches, are taught theology, Hebrew, 
ancient and modern languages, (including English) 
higher mathematics, chemistry, physics, etc. Stud- 
ies are divided into two courses—the Humanistics, 
or Classic, and the Realistic, or Mathematical. 

Still higher in grade are the Universities of Upsala 
and Lund, justly celebrated throughout Europe. In 
special instruction there are Polytechnic Schools, 
Technical Schools, (six of the latter) Agricultural 
Schools, Sailors’ Schools, and Schools of Forestry. 


WORK BY THE PUPILS. 


A collection of work by the pupils of the Tech- 
nical Schools at Nortjuppig and Orebro, the Gram- 
mar Schools of Malmo, and the Slojd Skola of 
Stockholm, is exhibited in the Swedish section of 
the Main Exhibition Building. In looking at it, 
even the casual observer must see that it denotes a 
high state of skill and education, There is a thor- 
oughness in the execution of the various specimens 
—whether they be drawings, wood carvings, or plas- 
ter casts—that places them at once in the rank of 
the productions of the Art and Industrial Schools of 
Munich, Vienna and Dresden. The Stockholm 
school is largely represented. A bas-relief carved 
from hard marble shows gracelul intertwining of 
flowers and foliage. In free-hand drawing there are 
several busts, the contour in each being perfect, and 
the shading as delicate as if engraved. From the 
Elementar-Skola of Ualmo, I noticed particularly a 
drawing of a human foot, with an accompanying 
drawing of a cat’s paw. The muscular construction 
in each was well handled. There are numerous 
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original designs—one for paper-hanging that was 
especially attractive. From Orebro there was a 
Corinthian porch carved of wood, quite ornate. 
There were hundreds of other exhibits, such as car- 
pets from the Val-Skola or Boras, lacquer-work, 
silver chasings, linear drawings, facades, etc. Taken 
altogether, the educational display of Sweden at the 
Exhibition is far more satisfactory to any one inter- 
ested in this subject than that of any other foreign 
country. 





INJUDICIOUS ASSISTANCE. 
JEAN GOLD. 


E are learning, or we can and must 
learn, if not very stupid, something 
new every day. We can learn in these later 
days, without any great effort of our own, 
which, by the way, I consider the most un- 
fortunate part of our education. Men have 
been and still are studying night and day, 
with a zeal that allows them little rest; 
working their brains contjnually for the 
benefit of the million ; working to simplify 
and render easier for our comprehension the 
vast wonders of earth, sea and sky. We 
read a condensed article on steam, elec- 
tricity or Polarized light, get the accumula- 
tion of years of laborious research, experi- 
ment and reasoning in a nutshell, and 
scarcely say a ‘‘thank you’’ to the one who has 
given life and strength to the work, who has 
spared us the trouble of searching the truths 
out ourselves. If we remember what we 
have read we do well. 

The trouble is, it is true in knowledge as 
inlove. ‘Lightly won, lightly valued,’’ and 
when we have only to use our ears or our 
eyes for a brief hour or so, to get a general 
idea of a profound subject, as a matter of 
course we do not fully appreciate the subject. 

But some one says, we cannot spend days 
and years searching out every subject ; a life- 
time would not suffice for gaining a tithe of 
the knowledge we can obtain from the state- 
ments of others; and they say truly. We 
cannot all devote years to scientific investi- 
gation; it is a mercy and blessing that the 
few can do the hard work for the many ; that 
we have our encyclopedias, more and more 
voluminous and comprehensive ; our scien- 
tific journals, penetrating with unflagging 
earnestness and untiring will the mists of 
the Invisible Universe ; and our specialists, 
who give the richness of their lives to the 
work, so that, at our leisure, in our sanctum, 
we may with our glass take a wide sweep 
over the heavens and earth, if we wish, in a 





glance. 
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But the truth is still thesame. ‘‘Lightly 
won is lightly valued,’’ and there is real 
danger in carrying this making easy to the 
extreme. Manual labor saved by machinery 
is an invaluable gain, unless it takes from 
man’s ability and power by the non-exercise 
of his muscles. If he can find a nobler em- 
ployment for his arm than swinging ascythe, 
let him have a mowing-machine ; but if his 
arm is to be left hanging idly at his side, better 
give him back the scythe to wield. 

In a word, ‘if inventions, improvements 
and labor made easy, rouse within us higher 
aspirations, and quicken our energies for 
work, then assistance has done good. But 
when you look about and see discontent, and 
hear grumbling because there is any personal 
effort to be made at all, you may rest assured 
harm has been done, and men have grown 
weak for want of enough exercise instead of 
too much. 

It is the same with mental powers as it is 
with physical; the same law of use and dis- 
use ; use strengthens, invigorates, accelerates, 
disuse enervates, weakens; use conduces to 
growth and improvement, disuse to stagna- 
tion and collapse. A child learns to speak, 


we will say by instinct, not stopping to in- 
quire here what that instinct born in him is; 
the tiny brain works tremendously for such 


a young one. He hears a sound, a voice say, 
and instantly connects the voice with a 
meaning, with a person and with the per- 
son’s face, for the baby even looks into your 
face when you speak to it. He may not get it 
all right the first time, but that he gets any of 
it anywhere, is one of the mysteries of the 
dawn of the intellect. When he is older he 
learns by his eyes as well as his ears. Words 
printed as well as spoken he finds have mean- 
ing, and little by little he hitches the right 
meaning to the word. Now-a-days most chil- 
dren learn the alphabet from painted blocks, 
or fancy-pictured A B C books. It is well 
enough to let them begin the uphill journey 
with bright, flowery a’s and b’s; they think 
they get the thorns without any roses farther 
on. But the great aim now is to make the 
ascent so gradual, so easy, that it will re- 
quire but slight effort from the child, judging 
from the various text-books in common use. 

The child’s easy reader is more than half 
pictures, and whole pages are devoted to 
pyramids of small words, like u, go up, do 
go up, I do go up, until the child despairs of 


ever getting up through the labyrinth. If! 


you are attempting to help him w#, you will 
not get half way- before your eyes will see 
‘‘ups’’ and ‘‘go ups’’ dancing in every con- 
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ceivable shape and manner up and down the 
page. All this is sheer waste of time and 
strength on a few of the simplest words ; it 
is made easy to the harm of the child. 
Grammar is simplified ; arithmetic is diluted 
till it is sickening to offer it over and over 
again to the little ones; and then we come 
to the sciences reduced to the comprehen- 
sion of the smallest and dullest. Again, in 
some schools text-books are at a discount. 
The teacher does the studying, and delivers 
lectures to the children, who listen and re- 
member what theycan. This oral teaching 
has various advantages, but it usually edu- 
cates the ear-drum, while the eyes and 
tongue remain in a decidedly half-cultivated 
condition. 

It is so much easier to be told anything 
than to find it out yourself, that a child soon 
learns the What is it? why is it? and where 
is it? A trifle more trouble on the teach- 
er’s part at first, and the child could be 
taught to answer three-fourths of the ques- 
tions for himself, and take pleasure in the 
answering; for, gaining the knowledge by 
his own industry, he appreciates the trouble, 
if not the result. Object teaching is also of 
benefit, for often the only effort necessary is 
to keep a child attracted to the subject to 
have him become interested and learn. But 
oral and object teaching should not intrude 
upon the domain of study. 

One great lesson of life is application, and 
one great aim of school education is lost 
when the process of acquiring knowledge is 
simplified too much. ‘The child who learns, 
and the younger the better, by earnest and 
continuous practice*to test his own mental 
power over his puzzling division, and perse- 
veres until he conquers, will make a more 
efficient man than the boy who runs to his 
teacher with every vexed question, sure of 
being answered, because it is his instructor’s 
business to teach him. 

But, says the teacher, I may as well tell 
him how many times twelve goes in eighty- 
seven ; he can look in the table and see, and 
it saves time. That is the point where I do 
@oot agree ; it isnot saving time; better send 
him to the table than make it soeasy. If he 
is ten minutes finding out by his own wits, 
he will remember ten, no a hundred times 
better than by vour telling him. Another 
child asks, What does such a word mean? 
and the teacher replies. Far better would it 
be for the child to send him to the diction- 
ary, and let him hunt up every word in the 
definition he does not understand ; he will 





never forget that word or its meaning again. 
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A friend asks, How can a child find a word 
in the dictionary he may not know how to 
spell? Help him for the beginning ; but if 
he is taught to think for himself, he will 
soon learn from the sound of letters enough 
to bring him to the page, where he can 
glance down till he finds it, and in the 
future he will remember also the spelling of 
that word. I grant it is more work than to 
ask somebody, but it is time saved in the 


_ end. 


After a child has reached an age to read 
clearly and understandingly to himself, do 
not, in the form of teacher, usurp the place 
of books. Do not let a child look upon you 
as a walking dictionary or encyclopedia; it 
may be a great compliment to you, but it is 
a greater injury to him. Simply let your 
work be to guide him in his application. 
Give him a text-book, and not the skim- 
milk one, if you please, but one you know 
has something in it worth his studying, and 
then watch carefully the result of his labor. 
Keep silent while he tells you what he has 
learned from his lesson. Do not ask him if 
so-and-so is so, and let him answer yes or 
no. By the questions he will ask and answer 
himself, you can easily note if he has touched 
the essence of the subject, or if he is only an 
expert little parrot; then let your few words 
of condensed recapitulation be just to the 
point in hand, acting as the nut to hold for- 
ever that one screw of truth in his brain. 

If you were teaching a little girl to sew a 
seam, would you commence by letting her, 
with a dozen more or less of coarse stitches, 
run from beginning to end, to get a general 
idea of sewing, and the length of her seam, 
and then go over and over the distance with 
finer stitches at each repetition? Yet that 
is something like the method by which the 
children are taught. In the first school 
year, if the little heads get the idea that the 
world is round, and three-fourths water to 
one-fourth land, and a few general defini- 
tions of the divisions of land and water, 
they have made sufficient progress; in brief, 
they have run over the seam, have gained a 
general idea that geography teaches about 
the earth’s surface, and that it is a wonder- 
fully long journey, this one around the 
world. The next year they will have the 
stitches a trifle closer. 

Experience shows that scholars, accus- 
tomed to having their work simplified, 
when they meet with a hard lesson to be 
mastered, cannot rise equal to the emer- 
gency, and the teacher divides and sub- 
divides, explains and re-explains, smoothing 
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out and thinning down, until he gets the 
truths down to a level of their brain, instead 
of raising them up to the work. 

Thus they go out from the school, which 
at its highest degree is but a commencement, 
entering into the world’s practical labora- 
tory, where active life shall bitterly test their 
powers of application and perseverance. 

Men and women need the accumulation 
of the childhood energies, need all the dis- 
cipline and training for close, sharp thought, 
when they come to make the grand experi- 
ment of their own living successful. 

There are always two sides to a question ; 
but hearing so much from the other side, 
and noting some of the evil effects in the 
great improvements for saving time and 
brain labor in the teaching of children, I 
felt, in justice to the question, I might say 
a word about injudicious assistance. 

Voice of Masonry. 





IDEAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 





[The following paper was read before the American Social 
Science Association at Detroit, May 13, 1876, by Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, Superintendent of the public schools of the city of St. 
Louis, It deserves not only to be read but to be studied, We 
copy from Zhe Western.—Ep. | 

HE subject assigned me by the Committee of 
Arrangements is worded in such a manner as 

to convey the impression that my paper is to treat of 
the ideal system of education in America, rather than 
of the method of education into ideas or ideals. 
This, however, will not occasion serious inconveni- 
ence, inasmuch as the question of ideas and ideals, 
as the final object of education, involves that of the 
regulative principle which determines and should 
determine the entire system of education in its details. 

ON THE MEANING OF IDEA. 

We owe both the thought and the technical ex- 
pression of what is meant by zdea in the highest sense 
to the two greatest thinkers that the world has yet 
seen, Plato and Aristotle. In realizing the thoughts 
of Plato, his master, Aristotle came to regard the 
archetypes or ideal forms which abide imperishably 
amid the changing and variable existences of the 
world—like a realm of pure forms or laws of phe- 
nomena—as the products or phases of one absolute 
self-determining form. Everything in the world of 
time and space, according to him, is mutable, subject 
to change, and consequently exists in a process or 
transition from one state to another. But it is quite 
clear that no change can happen to a thing unless it 
possesses possibilites or potentialities different from 
those in which it is just then existing. The state of 
reality of a thing embraces at a given time only a 
small portion of its possibilities. Water is, at a given 
moment, either liquid, solid or vapor, but not all 
three of its possibilites at once. We may look upon 
the entire round of the possibilities of a thing as its 
complete ideal, as its pure form, or, in one word, as 
its idea. Even if each thing in the world contains 


the possibility of all things, still there is a totality of 
its potential existence, and this totality is its idea, 
and in case each thing is the possibility of all things, 
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then the idea of all things is one, and this is the posi- 
tion which Aristotle reached in his thinking. If we 
describe the natural sciences and social science as 
investigating the possibilities of natural and social 
existences and taking an inventory of these potenti- 
alities with a view of reaching an exhaustive state- 
ment or definition of the ideal totality of each exist- 
ence or class of existences, we shall describe, perhaps, 
the essential function of all empirical sciences. And 
since the ideal totality of each particular thing in- 
volves other things—not to say a// things—in realiz- 
ing its possibilities, it is evident that science must be 
synthetic, and continually arrive at unities of dispa- 
rate things and facts, discovering the identity of 
seemingly independent existences as only various 
forms of one essential process. Let science exhaust 
the potentiality of a thing or complete its inventory 
of it, and it will possess a definition of the idea of 
that thing, its eternal archetype, its essential nature. 
For within this round of possibilities will circle for- 
ever the changes of the thing, and in the definition 
thereof will be revealed the final cause of its activity 
or process. The circle of its potentiality includes 
the entire circle of its dependence, and hence of its 
moving principles as well as of its resulting motion. 
Thus the idea must be a self determining form. This 
conclusion of the Aristotelian philosophizing is una- 
voidable, whether we grant the possibility of dis- 
covering the exhaustive ideal totality of the existences 
in the world or not. In this place it is not necessary 
to consider this general question further, but merely 
to remark that on this doctrine of Aristotle, as the 
highest result of all human thinking, are based all 
the great systems of philosophy that have attempted 
to explain, in a positive manner, the world of nature 
and the institutions of man. Notably, too, this is the 
basis of Christian theology, both Catholic and 
Protestant, as delivered by Thomas Aquinas, by his 
opponent, Duns Scotus, or by the German mystic, 
Meister Eckhart. 
IDEAL OF MAN vs. IDEAL OF THING. 


In the world of Nature each thing exists in rela- 
tion to all other things in space, and this manifold 
relation contains the potentialities of the thing. The 
realization of the potentialties of the thing is a de- 
struction of its individuality. Man, on the other 
hand, may be defined asthe being whose potentialties 
exist within his individuality. Hence, man is con- 
scious and immortal; he is the being with an ideal. 
His possibilities exist for him, he may know them 
and realize them through his own activity; and since 
the name idea has been given by the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy to such a totality of self-activity as can real- 
ize its potentialities, it is clear that each man may be 
called an idea or self-determined being. He is some- 
thing more than a reality, for he possesses the energy 
of the ideal totality, and is an actua/i¢y. With such 
a being we have to deal in education. Man knows 
his present realization to be inadequate to his ideal 
nature. He does not regard his reality as his actual- 
ity. He is conscious of manifold possibilities, of a 
fair ideal which is moretruly himself than the growth 
he has realized. His possibilities belong to him and 
are under the control of his will. As his ideal is his 
true nature he preserves his individuality and becomes 
more truly himself by the process of realizing this 
ideal, In this activity of self-realization education 
includes a large and important sphere. In fact the 
whole of life in a certain sense may be said to be ed- 
ucation, in that it is the vocation of man’s life to re- 
alize his ideals. Ina much more restricted sense, 
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however, education includes such self-activity as is 
especially devoted to realizing in man his theoretical 
and practical freedom. Even more restricted than 
this, education means the initiation of the youth into 
the theoretical and practical conventionalities and 
dexterities of his race or nation. School education 
is still more exclusive ; endeavors to give only the 
theoretical and moral training requisite to fit the pupil 
to enter practical life. The end of all education is 
to enable man to exist as idea—to actually live his 
true ideal nature. School education ends when the 
end and means of the realization of rational existence 
are known to the pupil. 

The consciousness of the contradiction between 
his ideal and real being is the fundamertal charac 
teristic of man and the ground of all his self-activity. 
He energizes to elevate his real into his ideal, and 
thereby effect a reconciliation. As a phase of this 
life-work of reconciliation, education is the initiation 
and formal ground-work. In it the individual be- 
comes acquainted with the theoretical tools which 
the human race has invented. As an animal, man 
is the polar antithesis of his ideal as spirit, The for- 
mer is limited by the here and now—a being of ap- 
petites and passion, swayed by impulses which ebb 
and flow in him in obedience to the tidal forces of 
externa! nature, whose norm is Fate. But spiritual 
man transcends the present and its special limitations, 
both theoretically and practically—thinking the es- 
sences of things, universal and necessary, sab specie 
eternitatis, and actualizing by his will the Divine 
purpose which moves at the bottom of the world. 
Education mediates the transition from man the ani- 
mal to man the spiritual, from man the thing to man 
the idea. 

The question of ideal education in the United States 
suggests, therefore, this preliminary mention of the 
significance of the ideal and the idea in the abstract 
view of the world and of man. With this we must 
hasten to a consideration of the concrete forms in 
which the idea is actualized in the world and of the 
relations of education thereto. Finally, the limita- 
tions peculiar to this nation will suggest themselves 
and the rationale of what is and has been may be- 
come apparent, and together with it a hint of the 
needs and wants that are likely to shape our educa- 
tional future. 

Education takes man as an animal, a being of na- 
ture, limited and confined in time and space, and 
elevates him to a conscious participation in the uni- 
versal, rational life, which is the ideal of humanity. 
This ideal exists in each man asa potentiality, and as 
a being of nature he exists in sharpest contrast to this 
ideal—what he is standing in contradiction to what 
can be and ought to be. His inadequacy as a natural 
being appears in his close limitation to the small space 
where he lives and to the brief period of time in 
which he flourishes. His body seems the product of 
circumstance. Dependent as he is upon the sur- 
rounding world for sustenance, he is a congeries of 
needs and wants. His appetites and passions measure 
his reaction upon the natural world, and each indi- 
vidual struggles against all others to obtain his food, 
clothing and shelter. The product of this struggle 
of each against all “ de//um omnium inter omnes,” 
as Hobbes calls it, is only a negative result. The 
negative activity of all directed against each, neutral- 
izes the individual and reduces him to a zero, 

It is evident that the only possibility of ameliora- 
tion lies in the principle of combination. The indi- 
vidual must feel or perceive a common interest with 
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other individuals. He must see that his ideal is the 
ideal of others. Then dropping his exclusiveness he 
works for others, and through others for himself. He 
learns to recognize his own essential aims and pur- 
poses in those of others, and more and more to make 
a common ideal the object of strivings and endeavors. 

Through this process arise the institutions of civil- 
ization—the family, civil society, the state. These 
are the secular forms of combination and are the di- 
rect mediation through which man the animal is 
freed from his naturalness and the thraldom conse- 
quent upon his wants and necessities. Coincident 
with the development of these institutions of civiliza- 
tion, and in reciprocal interaction with the same, 
arise three other forms of combination—zsthetic art, 
religion and science. These are spiritual modes of 
combination, while the former are secular. While 
the secular institutions serve to provide man with 
food, clothing and shelter, and to protect and defend 
him against physical violence and suffering, the phy- 
sical combinations have for their end the evolution 
of man’s absolute ideal and the elevation of the nat- 
ural individual to such participation in the spiritual 
that he achieves independence of the temporal and 
finite and comes to live a divine life. 

In the first province of the secular—the family— 
natural affection seems to be the strongest tie, and 
one might instance examples from the animal king- 
dom to prove that mere instinct is sufficient to found 
the family. In like manner ants and bees could be 
cited a3 furnishing examples of civil society and the 
state founded on mere natural impulse. But the 
realm of instinct or mere natural feeling excludes the 
ethical element, and the ethical element must be re- 
garded as essential to all human institutions. In 
fact, the forms of spiritual combination—art, religion 
and science—are to be looked upon as underlying 
and conditioning all the secular institutions of man. 
The higher is the necessary condition of the lower; 
no unconscious nature without an absolute, self-con- 
scious, personal cause; no human institutions with- 
out insight or wisdom, the first form of all science. 
Wisdom is insight into the ideal of man, the totality 
of his potential nature and the ideal laws which gov- 
ern its realization. 

Thus while the secular forms of combination are 
negative in the sense that they merely provide food, 
clothing and shelter, the spiritual forms of combina- 
tion are positive, in that they conccrn immediately the 
world of rationa! intelligence. The secular institu- 
tions likewise indirectly, but necessarily, have a func- 
tion in the spiritual growth of man, especially in that 
they introduce mediation everywhere between the di- 
rect animal appetite and its gratification. In civil 
society each man is given aspecial vocation. In this 
he must toil, not directly for himself, but to produce 
commodities for society, receiving in return for his 
labor money—the general symbol of social obligation, 
the general solvent of property. His own wants are, 
in turn, to be supplied through the labors of other in- 
dividuals in the social whole. Thus while he offers in 
exchange an amount of labor which, if applied directly 
for himself, would afford him a pitiful subsistence, 
yet, by it he secures access to the rich stores of human 
society, and cotton, silk and linen, tea, coffee and 
sugar, wheat, corn and spices, coal, wood and iron, 
whatever of luxuries or comforts that go to feed and 
clothe, protect and shelter man, are collected for him 
from all parts of the world. His animal wants are 


more than gratified, and yet the animal semblance 
of this gratification has been so completely removed 
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—eliminated by the social alembic of comhination— 
that even the most avaricious and grasping of our 
human fellows clothes his endeavors with the appear- 
ance of the most devoted solicitude for the welfare of 
his neighbors and for society in general. In propor- 
tion to the perfection of the institution of civil society 
this direct serving of others becomes more genuine 
and cultivates with greater effect the humane senti- 
ments of the individual and binds him closer to the 
general mass, 

Even more effectually does the State sift out from 
man his selfishness and naturalness. Against the greed 
and cruelty of animal passions it is indeed, as Hobbes 
called it,“‘the Leviathan,” or constraining might which 
subdues the brutal impulse in order that the rational 
may hold sway. The state organizes the world of 
human passions and desires, of human arbitrariness 
and caprice into a temple of justice wherein the frag- 
mentary will of each individual is pieced out and 
complemented by the organic will of the whole com- 
munity, and thus made to reflect the Divine will. 

The state organizes human combination with the 
idea of justice as its supreme principle. Justice im- 
plies responsibility, or free will, and undertakes to re- 
turn to each actor the fruition of his deed. If his 
deed is rational, he shall not be deprived of its bene- 
fits through the violence of others; if he conspires 
against the freedom of others, his deed shall still 
be his own, although its return upon him may place 
him behind prison bars or even deprive him of his 
life. The state is the highest realization of the ideal 
of man in the secular world. It sets up the principle 
of responsibility or pure freedom and this is the ab- 
solute ideal of man. It, however, remains purely 
secular in this, that it confines its cognizance to 
overt acts and does not penetrate within the sacred 
circle of personality to take account of the sub- 
jective realization of the absolute ideal. It leaves 
this to conscience and the church. It would be 
impossible for the state to retain the principle 
of justice as its standard and stiJl attempt to 
enter the private will except where that will has 
externalized itself in overt acts, For it presupposes 
freedom and responsibility or else it could not punish. 
It says to the criminal, *‘ Your deed is your own, 
take its consequences upon yourself,” Conviction, 
opinion, thought, so longtas uauttered, do not belong 
to the secular world, cannot be arraigned by a secu- 
lar power without a confusion which would destroy 
the secular world altogether. The state may return 
only his deed to the doer. What has not yet become 
a deed, but only remains a thought, is not yet sent 
out or externalized, and hence cannot be returned. 

But the question of the actual realization of the 
ideal of man is after all the most vital one. Although 
this cannot be intrusted to a secular institution, there 
are yet three forms of combination mentioned as 
spiritual which relate e:pecially to this under different 
phases—art, religion and science. In art there is an 
attempt to present in a sensuous form a manifestation 
of the infinite ideal. Architecture performs this in 
a dim and shadowy wWay,,symbolically presenting its 
symmetry and harmony in material proportions. 
Sculpture offers the human form inspired by a 
transcendent ideal—the serene geds of Olympus as 
Phidias wrought them, Michael Angelo’s ‘ Moses,” 
in whose face are petrified the thunders of Sinai; 
the softer and more sentimental forms all express 
grace, which is the physical embodiment of freedom. 
Painting idealizes distance and extent by perspective, 
and brings out by its light and shade and color the 
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struggles of the soul to attain her ideal. The faces 
of the saints of Fra Angelico portray the repose of 
faith—a trust that has come after the will has been 
tried in the fire of passion and affliction and has not 
flinched under the trial. Music becomes still more 
internal in its portrayal. In a symphony of Beethoven 
it can portray dramatically to the ear the whole 
course of a gigantic struggle of the soul with fate 
and despair, and its final victory and peace. In 
poetry art reaches its climax, and in the creations of 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe gives us the 
various phases of the triumph of the idea in the life 
of humanity—the reaction of Europe upon Asia and 
the Orient (Homer), the Christian doctrines of the 
absolute ideal together with the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy (Dante), the ethical groundwork of the secular 
world (Shakespeare), and the emancipation of the 
individual through culture and the reconciliation of 
his will with the will of the world, which is the sub- 
stance of history (Goethe). 

In religion man essays to actualize in himself a 
reconciliation of his being with the Divine ideal. 
Worship and sacrifice constitute che two essential 
phases of 1eligion. In devotion or worship the soul 
concentrates itself upon the infinite and eternal ideal 
—the absolute person—and refuses to occupy itself 
with the particular concerns of life. Whether it is in 
joy or sorrow, success or misfortune, it is all thesame ; 
with its one privilege of communion with God all 
finite, secular things are as naught. Worship is the 
negative act of the intellect, annulling the world in 
the presence of the Absolute. Sacrifice is the nega- 
tive act of the will. The soul practically accom- 
plishes in this what it theoretically acknowledges in 
the form of worship. That the soul even when im- 
mersed in the distracting cares of the secular, when 
undeveloped or when its ideal is obscured by igno- 
rance and superstition, still is capable of union with 
its ideal through sacrifice and worship, is the mo- 
mentous reality which religion involves. Its doctrine 
of the true personality—that it, because universal, 
involves recognition of itself in others, as expressed 
in the mystery of the Trinity, is the central light of 
all theosophic systems of philosophy, and the same 
doctrine in scientific form is to be regarded as the 
first principle of speculative philosophy. 

In science, finally, man essays to trace out for him- 
self and realize in his own thinking the universality 
and necessity of the principles through which the ab- 
solute ideal defines itself. The recognition of these 
principles in their universality and necessity, belongs 
to speculative philosophy. The tracing of each nat- 
ural being through its phases as revealed in history 
until its ideal is seen as the unity of all its potential- 
ities—this is the work of the empirical sciences. That 
the ideal of each thing is the ideal of all things, and 
hence that the clod of the valley has its ground of 
being and final cause in the thought of the absolute 
ideal of the universe, is the ultimate result of even the 
present tendencies of natural science. It is continu- 
ally reported to us from year to year that a wider syn- 
thesis has discovered that two beings before held to 
be distinct are now found to be phases of one process. 
Scientific investigation gradually converges upon 
fewer and fewer processes. 

Art, science and religion are here spoken of as 
forms of combination, for the reason not only that the 
esthetic, scientific and religious activities, dealing as 
they do with the ideal, are essentially synthetical, 
and not only that in each of the spheres the founder 
or author combines the labors of others to a greater 
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extent than happens in any other spheres, but chiefly 
because in art, religion and science, individual man 
avails himself of the results of the life of the human 
race to the fullest extent. It is as it were the vica- 
rious atonement of the race for the individual. The 
collisions of individuals and peoples, their sufferings 
and martyrdoms, are preserved through the portrayal 
of art, through the symbolic forms and ceremonles of 
religion, through the generalized results of science, 
so that all men may be initiated into the experience 
without the actual repetition thereof in their own 
lives. This vicariousness is the deepest principle of 
spirit on its theoretical side, and is in harmony with 
the principle of responsibitity which belongs to the 
will. 

Each man’s vocation or destiny is then to avail 
himself of the wisdom of his race ; and the education 
by which this is accomplished, as before remarked, is 
partly family nurture ; partly school education ; partly 
by the church; partly the necessary apprenticeship to 
one’s vocation ; and partly the experience of life in 
its direct aspects. 

In school education we may now trace out what 
are its means and methods of reaching its ends. If 
the family method gives the proper training in correct 
habits of life as regards the care of the body and the 
conventionalities of civilized behavior in society, and 
on the other hand the church gives its initiation into 
the mysteries under which alone the absolute ideal 
can be revealed to the mind untrained in philosophic 
speculation; if civil society gives the special 
training necessary for the business vocation; and 
finally, if the State requires a peculiar apprenticeship 
extending through its several grades of administrative 
offices in order to fit the individual to perform public 
functions as they should be performed, it is clear that 
the sphere of intellectual and esthetic training in its 
general scope and bearing still remains to be pro- 
vided for, and this we shall call the province of the 
school. 

School education, then, should aim to give the 
pupil command of the conventionalities of intelli- 
genee—those arts and requirements which are the 
means of directive power, and of further self-educa- 
tion—just as the apprentice to a trade learns to use 
with skill the tools belonging to that trade. So in 
school education, those universal instrumentalities, 
the tools of thought must be mastered, and it is clear 
at once, that since man’s ideal is to be seized and 
realized only by means of thonght, school educaticn 
is, to a great extent, pre-supposed by all other forms 
of education, as it alone gives the mental discipline 
and acquaintance with technicalities that are used in 
communicating practical or theoretical information. 
However, the province of school education comes to 
rank, as education, par excellence. 

These general * conventionalities of intelligence” 
which form the contents of education, are the means 
invented by the race for the apprehension of its ideal 
and for the mastery over the instruments of its real- 
ization. It comes to pass, therefore, in education, 
that there is a two-fold division of topics of instruc- 
tion: I. nature; IT. spirit. 

The sub-divisions include, under nature, (a) its in- 
organic phases ; (b) its organie phases; under spirit : 
(a) theoretical, (b) practical and (c) zsthetic. Tab- 
ulating these, we shall have the general des¢ription 
of the normal course of study for all grades of schools 
devoted to general theoretical education. 


I.—INORGANIC NATURE. 
Mathematics, or the science of the general form of 
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nature, as existing in time and space, and hence as 
quantitative. 

Physics, molar and molecular, including the science 
of the contents of nature in their quantitative aspect. 


II,—ORGANIC NATURE, OR CYCLIC, 


Natural History and all natural sciences which 
have for their object a circular movement, or cyclical 
process, and especially the organic world. Hence 
astronomy, meteorology, geology, botany and zoology. 

I1I.—THEORETICAL MAN, OR INTELLECT. 

Philology, or the science of the instrument invented 
for the reception and preservation of thought. 

-Philosophy, which investigates the universal and 
necessary conditions of existence, the pure ideal 
forins that appear in logic, psychology, ontology, and 
other spheres more concrete. The study of language 
is the propzedeutic to this field of study. 

1V.—PRACTICAL MAN, OR WILL. 

Civil History, portraying “ man’s progress in the 
consciousness of freedom ” by means of political or- 
ganization. 


Social and Political Science, investigating the evo- | 


lution of institutions of society and the logical basis 
of the same. 
V.—AESTHETICAL MAN, OR ART. 

Fine Arts, andespecially Literature as the symbolic 
portrayal of man to himself, the collisions of his ideal 
and real and the reconciliation of the two. 

In primary education these five provinces are rep- 
resented by (a) arithmetic, (4) geography, (c) gram- 
mar, (@) history, (¢) literature, (extracts in the read- 
ing books). 

In secondary education each province is continued : 
(a) higher mathematics and physics, (4) physical 
geography and special sciences treated with it, (c) 
languages and philosophy, (@) universal history and 
civil government, (¢) philosophy of art, history of 
literature, rhetoric. 

The question of classic study and natural science 
is suggested here. In regard to the former (i. ¢., 
the study of Greek and Latin), it may be observed 
that the strictest application of the modern scientific 
method ought to reinstate those languages in the high 
esteem which they held until quite recently as the 
chief members in the course of study. It may be 
that the reasons usually assigned for their prominent 
position are not satisfactory. They have been con- 
tested chiefly by the advocates of the study of natural 
science, but probably through the instinct of self-de- 
fense, inasmuch as the advocates of classic study 
have everywhere challenged the study of nature on 
its first advent. 

The approved scientific method, however, is to 
study each individual in its historic evolution, Man 
is a product of history, according to social science ; 
he presupposes in his institutions of to-day the past 
from which he has slowly emerged. Notable enough 
is it that in Greece and Rome the forms of theoretic 
and practical activity which we use to-day had their 
origin. Language embodies the mode of thought 
and view of the world appertaining to the people who 
speak it. By a discipline in the Latin and Greek 
languages we learn to know the genesis of those ele- 
ments of our complex being. We become acquainted 
with our presuppositions and recognize our identity 
with the vast system of combination known as modern 
civilization that has come down as the result of the 
long travail of human history. We learn to see our- 
selves with the eyes of mankind and to see ourselves 
in mankind. 
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Greece and Rome stand at the entrance to the mod- 
ern world or European phase of history. Greece in- 
troduces the idea of individuality into history in place 
of the oriental idea of substance. Rome deepensthe 
idea of individuality to that of legal person. Both 
nations conquered the Orient; first Greece under 
Alexander, avenged its wrongs long suffered at the 
hand of Persia, by subduing Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Persia proper, Bactria and Western India. 
The Greek kingdoms of Asia Minor and Egypt were 
for centuries the seats of science, and in time furnished 
the scientific forms to the Roman mind and through- 
out all the West. 

Rome brought under her yoke the Western and 
Northern barbarians, rooted out Carthage and ex- 
tended her way to the east over Greece and the Greek 
empires, temporarily. The great Modern States were 
born in the Roman colonies of the West, and were 
maintained under her civil code of laws and with 
| on Greek refinement as followed in the wake of 





Roman wealth and might. Finally Christianity, 
sheltered under the Roman eagle, found its way to 
all lands that were destined to enter modern civiliza- 
tion and under the three fold nurture of Roman jaws, 
Greek science, and Christianity, the long process went 
on towards national independence and a humanita- 
rian civilization. The organization of the State, the 
invention of the forms in which man may live in a 
civil community and enjoy municipal and personal 
rights—these trace their descent in a direct line from 
Rome and were indigenous with the people that spoke 
Latin. In our civil and political forms we live Roman 
life to-day. Our scientific and zsthetic forms come 
from beyond Rome and speak the language of their 
Greek home to this very day. 

The life of each individual presupposed that of the 
race before him, and he cannot comprehend himself 
without comprehending first the evolution of his day 
and generation historically from the past. 

The study of Latin and Greek in our schools is the 
study of the embryology of our civilization, and is, 
therefore, the most direct course to obtain an insight 
into our secular and spiritual ideals. 

The most noteworthy expansion of the limits of the 
sphere of human theoretic endeavor in modern times, 
has taken place in the directions of literature aud em- 
pirical science. The application of the latter in the 
interest of civil society to secure more completely the 
attainment of human freedom from physical want has 
’ rendered it a matter of necessity to introduce the ele- 
ments of the sciences in some shape even at the be- 
ginning of the course of primary education, and to 
continue this study throughout the course of second- 
ary education. Modern literature and history have 
become of like importance on account of the in- 
strumentality of the newspaper and periodical, 
which, by the aid of the railroad and telegraph, 
is fast changing the country into the town and car- 
rying urban life with its complexity into the once 
quiet and simple country life. The demands of our 
time require an immense increase in the production 
of directive power to manage the corporate organi- 
zations which the necessities of urban life have called 
into existence. Hence the need of more and better 
secondary education. 

The established college system has not as yet 
yielded to the popular demands based on the expan- 
sion which has been mentioned in development of 
science and literature. The common school system 





of the country has generally given way to the pres- 
sure, but not in all cases wisely, for the reason that 
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it has not preserved the old and reconciled the new 
with it, but has left a conflict. 

The consequence is a decided lack of harmony 
between the ideal course of study prescribed by the 
college in its preparatory schools and that actually 
existing in the common schools. The result is ad- 
verse to the transfer of pupils from the common 
schools to the colleges, and a consequent prevention 
of the normal proportion of those who seek secon- 
dary education, If institutions of secondary instruc- 
tion demanded in their requirements for admission, 
besides the usual amount of Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics, an acquaintance with the elements of physics 
and natural history, the outlines of universal history 
and English literature, they would at once force the 
special preparatory schools to adopt the curriculum 
of the common schools, and I think that a more 
healthful and beneficial effect would be exerted by 
colleges on the common school system. To banish 
the natural sciences and literature and history to the 
end of the college course is to find a class of students 
little interested in those matters and not prepared by 
gradual growth for the philosophical generalization 
involved in their discussion. Advanced views can- 
not be communicated unless the basis has been pre- 
pared by quiet assimilation. During the entire col- 
lege course there should be a discussion of the 
methodology of the sciences, and not the acquire- 
ment of a mere smattering of the details just at the 
close of the course. But in order that this may be 
there must be some preparation in the elements of 
these sciences before entrance to college. 

I do not urge the early study of literature and the 
sciences for their disciplinary value, but solely for 
their necessity as conventionalities ofintelligence and 
as furnishing the data of generalization, The proper 
mastery of knowledge involves three stages of think- 
ing upon it, and these must succeed each other at 
intervals long enough to allow of complete assimila- 
tion. The perceptive, the reflective, the stage of in- 
sight, cannot be simultaneous as regards one and the 
same object of cognition. Therefore the course of 
study should be so arranged as to be exhaustive at 
each of its epochs—including representative branches 
from each of the five departments of knowledge. 
The mind should grow with all its windows open 
from the beginning. What it acquires from a given 
province may be rudimentary, but it will remain asa 
store for future thought to elaborate after reflection 
sets in. The roots of the sciences, and literature, 
and history, should go down deep into the earliest 
years, so that the unconscious influence derived 
thence shall assist in moulding the taste, will, and 
intellect during the most plastic period of growth. 
Without this thorough assimilation with the whole 
intellectual being—the unconscious forming of one’s 
view of the world eetaggtanensges as the Germans 
call it—a growth of years—later scientific and _lite- 
rary studies are likely to be barren, lacking a fruitful 
soil in the disposition( Gemueth)and phantasy. Almost 
everything great in the world of reason has a slow ges- 
tation, first gathering force in the disposition and 
then in the phantasy, coming gradually to shape and 
definiteness through a series of monstrous forms be- 
fore it sees the light of conscious reason. 

On account of the potency of sesthetic art, especially 
in its literary form, in promoting the emancipation 
of the mind from mere abstractions, an/ in elevating 
it to ideas or ideals which are concrete and rule the 
world, I cannot but think that on this side we might 
hope for the greatest results from a reform. There 
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should be a course of lectures to every class in the 
High School and college once a year on the works 
of the great masters. And these should not dissipate 
the attention upon biographical materials and inferior 
works, but should treat directly of the greatest work 
or works and should endeavor by all devices to 
arouse in the pupil that higher faculty named insight, 
which is oftenest aroused through the genial inspira- 
tion of works of art. There is a road leading from 
one work of art to another and from one form of art 
to another. To see how different arts will portray 
the same collision, and to see the limits of each art, 
and, above all, to see that art has an earnest content, 
that it is not merely for amusement, but that all true 
art gives us glimpses of the eternal verities, these are 
some of the objects of art instruction which should 
exist in all our schools. 

By realizing for himself in the world his ideals 
man creates for himself a new element, in which he 
may live and enjoy a higher existence as a rational 
being. The four elements—earth, air, fire and water 
—are good in their way and quite essential to the 
physical body. The “fifth element,” as it is named 
by a western poet, is the “ element of realized intelli- 
gence,” and is the product of the self-activity of man, 
and, miraculously, it is at the same time the nurture 
and support of the very intelligence which produces 
it. It is the atmosphere of civilization. Its ideals 


‘Uphold us, cherish, * * 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
The master light of all our seeing.”’ 


————-- > 


SCIENCE OF MIND AS RELATED TO 
EDUCATION. 
A. F. DOWNS. 

S mind is that which above every thing 
A else distinguishes man as the noblest 
of all animated existences on earth, as it is 
immeasurably superior to matter, so is the 
science of the one superior to the science of 
the other; and when we consider this sci- 
ence as related to the vocations of life— 
certainly those in which mind is principal 
actor—how transcendently mighty! To 
the physician a knowledge of mind is scarce- 
ly less needful than a knowledge of medicine. 
To understand and appreciate the intimate 
relation of mind to body, how the one affects 
the other either for good or evil, how a dis- 
ease may be wholly caused or cured by 
operating on the mind alone, surely this is 
of highest value. 

What would be thought of the farmer who 
very studiously informs himself of the seed 
to be sown, but who remains ignorant of the 
soil which is to receive it? And how should 
that teacher be regarded who knows nothing 
of the mind to be taught, but only the 
knowledge to be communicated? How to 
restrain, how to stimulate, how to encour- 
age, how to control, how to guide the mind 





in its every action and impulse—is not this 
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the first, the grand thing to be known? 
That it is, sound philosophy as well as ex- 
perience abundantly attests. Many of the 
errors and defects in our teaching, and 
much of the ill success and unpopularity of 
teachers come directly from an ignorance of 
human nature, seeing that the true object of 
education, as well as the means of securing 
even the low ends aimed at, are almost en- 
tirely ignored. 

_Education, as applied to the mind, is a 
drawing out, a developing of its powers, 
and study is but a meansto theend. In the 
common school the main object is that the 
pupil may obtain necessary knowledge, 
while in higher institutions the great end 
is, or should be, culture. This, then, being 
the object of education, do we not of neces- 
sity conclude that a knowledge of mind is 
of the very first importance? Compared 
with this, mere knowledge of the matter to 
be taught sinks into insignificance. Scholar- 
ship alone will not make an education. 
How much more desiralfle the man of 
moderate attainments even, but gifted with 
great common sense, who has made human 
nature his study, who can read at a glance a 
child’s peculiarities, its prominent traits, its 
defects and its excellencies; who is conver- 
sant with the springs of human action, 
knowing how and where to develop, and 
how and where to restrain. Asan instructor 
merely, he is tenfold better. As an educa- 
tor, in the true sense of the word, his supe- 
riority is immeasurable. It is useless to 
urge that the candidate’s knowledge of mind 
is tested in his examination on the ‘‘theory 
of teaching.’’ This examination should be, 
but is not, a test. Many questions are asked 
on the ventilation of the school-room, and 
kindred subjects, but very few on the ventila- 
tion of the intellect ; a little fingering on the 
surface, and the examination is completed. 

We by no means decry scholarship. It is 
an essential requisite ; but we do protest 
against giving it such prominence as to make 
it the only qualification. We protest against 
paying the young, raw, pedantic college 
graduates the larger salary per month 
while the experienced teacher, the man of 
tact, but who does not hold so good a cer- 
tificate, although he is doing much better 
work in the same district, must be content 
with much lower wages. 

A knowledge of mind will show the edu- 
cator how intimately connected it is with 
the physical organism which it inhabits, and 
the faithful teacher will give great heed to 
the physical training of the child in order 
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to preserve health. But it is when he comes 
to deal with mind, in particular, that he sees 
the importance of a clear and systematic 
knowledge of it. This knowledge will show 
him that there is quite a difference in the 
native power, the mental capacity of differ- 
ent individuals. As in the vegetable world 
we see quite a difference in the size and power 
of plants of different species, and also in 
plants of the same species, all alike favor- 
ably situated, so we see when we come to the 
different races of man a difference in the 
constitution of the mind, and so we observe 
in individual men of the same race, possess- 
ing thesame advantages, marked and striking 
differences in strength and vigor of mind. 
The infant mind may be called the germ, 
ripened manhood the blossom, and if nature 
has given a small or poor germ, or if it has 
been fearfully stunted by disease or neglect, 
do xot think to ripen it into the highest type 
of intellectual greatness. 

The teacher must recognize this differ- 
ence in mind and act accordingly. ‘The 
wholesale method of serving up knowledge, 
where good heads and poor ones are all 
classed together, and all expected to do the 
same work, can be vindicated only on the 
absurd hypothesis that all minds are capable 
of the same results, the same development. 
It is apparent that the confusion arising from 
a failure to give proper recognition to dif- 
ference in intellect must operate greatly to 
the disadvantage of the pupil whose mental 
ability is inferior to that of his classmate. 

It is a difficult task to determine for what 
a particular mind is best fitted. To restrain 
the unduly ambitious, to encourage the 
timid, is a work the difficulty of which is 
equaled only by its importance. But were 
|this duty faithfully performed, more men 
would be in the sphere for which nature 
designed them; there would be fewer mis- 
haps such as Darius Greene encountered, 
who boldly spread his wings for loftier 
flight than the fates had decreed. 

Let us look for a moment at the science 
of mind as related to moral culture. It re- 
veals to us distinct moral and social facul- 
ties. It is self-evident, then, that to these 
the teacher must appeal to advance his pupil 
in morality; and here we come rather 
abruptly to the much mooted question of 
corporal punishment. The only benefit 
that can arise from such punishment is indi- 
rect, and the consequent evil may at times 
far outweigh it. A severe flogging, by de- 
terring the child from bad conduct, may 





cause reflection which will be beneficial ; 
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the forced practice of virtue may lead it to 
see the beauty and the wisdom of justice and 
uprightness; it may, by checking visible 
forms of vice, save from a chronic habit of 
wrong; and when the teacher is convinced 
that bodily punishment is on the whole for 
the good of the child, he must act as seems 
best in the matter. 

But we should guard against defeating the 
very ends aimed at. As William Penn, when 
in prison for opinion’s sake, replied to his 
expostulators, who were zealously striving to 
convince him of the error of his way, 
‘* These walls are the worst arguments you 
could use.’’ Prison bars could produce in 
him no conviction. So with the child, there 
is no conviction wrought, no change in dis- 
position effected, by giving pain to the body. 
There is danger that he may come to regard 
himself as a martyr, that he may be only the 
more resolutely bent upon his course of ac- 
tion. The surest and noblest way of accom- 
plishing the moral education of the child is 
by appealing to its moral faculties, and pun- 
ishing the mind, if anything, for it is the 
mind which sins and not the body. The in- 
fliction of pain on the physical organism is 
at best only a dangerous help in preparing 
the mind to receive moral training. It can 
not be that animal suffering quickens our 
perception of truth and duty. It does not 
surely create moral sensitiveness. The rod 
may be a terror to naughty children as the 
scaffold is a terror to murderers, but as a 
moral force it is no more effective than the 
hangman’s rope. 

Nor should we attempt to awe our pupils 
into the practice of morality through re- 
serve, the assumption of dignity or the show 
of authority. These things never reach the 
heart. But the moment the teacher says in 
that true humility which is born only of con- 
scious power, ‘‘Come, let us reason to- 
gether,’’ the springs of feeling are touched, 
the stubborn will is bent, and moral impres- 
sions, tried and lasting, are made possible. 
The child always receives impressions more 
readily and advances more rapidly when 
instructed by a gentle sister, a loving mother, 
or a kind father, than when under the train- 
ing of most teachers, partly because it is free 
from the burdensome restraints of this for- 
mality, dignity, and authority. 

Looking deeper into our science, we find 
a group of organs very properly termed the 
religious group. Shall the teacher disregard 
these in the education of man? No! Bet- 
ter that all else should suffer than that these 
should be neglected. Will anything short 
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of the Bible supply the wants of his religious 
nature? No. Shall we not decide, then, 
concerning the Bible in the public schools, 
that it should be read and taught in them ? 
No. The public schools are‘the property of 
the state, and the state is little concerned 
about what is understood by the purely 
spiritual wants of its children. The object 
of government in founding the common 
school system was the preparation of the 
people for the duties of citizenship—nothing 
less, nothing more. And the lessons of the 
Scriptures can be taught without objection 
from any class of citizens, and, if need be, 
even without the presence of the Bible in the 
school-room. No one surely will complain 
that the teacher is inculcating sectarian 
views when he tells his pupil, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,’’ because, forsooth, this command 
is found in the Bible. 

The teacher is consciously or uncon- 
sciously, intelligently or blindly, moulding 
the mind for time and eternity. Can he, 
then, over-estimate the importance of a 
clear, scientific, comprehensive knowledge 
of the human mind? We would have the 
teacher able, if possible, to read his pupil 
through and through at a glance; to know 
every motive that actuates, every feeling that 
prompts him. In short, we would have him 
fathom mind as deeply as man may be en- 
abled to do this. To such a teacher, if 
honest, we could freely surrender our child, 
knowing that it would be truly educated ; 
that whatever of good might be in it would 
be properly developed. We would entrust it 
to him, even though he should reject our 
time-honored method of education, the per- 
fection of which seems to be the best instruc- 
tion in Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, 
and kindred branches. 


_ 
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ERIE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





ROM the report of the Erie Public 
Schools for 1875 we make some ex- 


tracts below of general interest. ‘The sub- 
jects treated of deserve in a special manner 
the attention of school boards. 

HEATING AND VENTILATION, 

Health and comfort are the main factors i the 
problem of school management. It is not safe to 
assume that a child is in good health because he is 
in school and not at home under the care of a physi- 
cian, or comfortable because he suffers and does not 
complain. The patience of children gathered in our 
schools under circumstances far from healthful and 
pleasant, is certainly surprising. The cry of the 
press, ‘The Murder of the Innocents!” although 
exaggerated as it concerns the vitiated air of our 
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school-rooms, is still founded on facts too great and 
stubborn to be passed by. The old idea that disease 
is something that can be hunted, found, and killed, 
as a wild beast, is no longer accepted. Health is 
found to depend largely on what one does, breathes, 
and eats. Successful brain-work draws largely on 
the nervous forces, and to have these forces prompt 
and strong there must be pure blood in the system, 
and this cannot be the case in which the lungs are 
fed on air that has lost a large part of its life-giving 
element by previous use, and holding in its weakened 
state effete matter and deleterious gases. The value 
of fresh air in building up and maintaining health is 
largely under-rated. People will run the risk of 
breathing bad air with scarcely a thought as to the sure 
result, 

How to keep the air of our schools at the proper 
degree of temperature, while it is at the same time 
pure, is a problem of no little difficulty for solution. 
It has been solved by many an architect and inventor, 
but when the solutions have been put to the test of 
practical verification, complete failure, or only partial 
success, has been reached. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the truth as to the ventilation of our school- 





rooms is bad enough, it is certainly encouraging to 
know that the attention of those having the work of | 
education in their hands, is being given to the ques- | 
tion, and in many essential points real progress has 
been made. The following facts can be accepted as | 
in the line of successful heating and ventilation : 

1. Stoves are easily managed, and are the cheapest | 
m<ans of heating, but they take up valuable room, 
cause noise and dust, overheat pupils sitting near | 
them, and fail in distributing heat; besides, unless | 
connected with cold-air boxes, the air of the room | 
quickly becomes foul, 

2. Hot-air furnaces require greater skill in the | 
janitor, consume more fuel than stoves, cause little or | 
no dust in the room, and, if of sufficient capacity | 
and located in deep basements, distribute heat evenly | 
and materially assist in ventilating, as a flow of | 
freshly heated air is continually passing into the | 
room: the ordinary furnace, through the small | 
amount of space allowed by “ jackets”? and brick- | 
work, confines the fresh air so that it becomes | 
“burnt,’’ and partially unfit for breathing. Over- | 
heated air is also caused by a lack of power, the fur- | 
naces being too few or too small; the average | 
furnace is liable to leak poisonous gas, which passes 
through the hot-air pipes into the rooms. 

3. Steam heating by radiation is expensive at the | 
outset, and calls for fully as much coal as the fur- | 
nace, and requires a sort of engineering care, besides | 
reheating used heat, as in the case of stoves. 

4. Where the air is warmed by means of coils in | 
large chambers connecied with heated ventilator 
stacks, steam heating is pleasant and healthful. 

5. The average “estimates’’ of the salesmen of | 
heating apparatus should be doubled. 

6. Warming the air of a room once, takes but a 
small amount of fuel, but to carry on a change by 
sending off the previously warmed air and introduc- 
ing fresh air of the proper temperature, calls for a | 
much larger consumption of fuel; so the better the 
ventilation the greater the amount of fuel consumed, 

7. Warm air has no inclination to climb cold flues, 
although directed so to do by amiable architects. 
The only working ventilating flues are those that are | 
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8. As no single method of ventilation has proved 
effective, the school-room should have all possible 
means at command—as windows easily lowered, 
transoms, warm ventilator flues, and a large supply 
of heated air under control. 

Nos. 7, 8 and 15 are the only buildings that have 
warm foul-air flues, and the experience so far is that 
they assist largely in ventilation. 

The buildings that are defective could be helped 
by putting into each room an open grate. Our court- 
house was recently fitted out with open fires, in addi- 
tion to the furnaces, and the results are good. 

CONVENIENCES. 

There is large opportunity for improvement in 
many of the so-called first-class school buildings in 
the way of domestic conveniences; school rooms are 
too often mere halls, and school buildings a number 
of halls. Every convenience that goes toward mak- 
ing a school-room homelike should have a place in 
a school building. Everything that pertains to ease 
of management by the teachers, physical comfort of 
the pupils, neatness and order, should be provided. 

A building may be so planned, although costing 
thousands of dollars, as to be no advance on the past, 
except inexpense. Means of ingress and egress may 
be tiresome, unsafe, and such as to lead to daily con- 
fusion and disorder. Finely finished rooms may be 
poorly lighted, and the pupils so seated as to suffer 
from cross lights aud shadows. Blackboards may be 
insufficient, and so located as to be out of the reach 
of the younger pupils. The means of ventilation 
may be worthless, or so complicated as to be next to 
useless. The accommodations for clothes, etc., may 
be—and almost always are—merely an adjunct to 
entrance halls, exposed to sweeping draughts and 
outside as well as inside interference. The shiver- 
ing pupils who happen to be early, may suffer in vain 
for want of a suitable room in which they can find 
protection from the cold. Stairs may be costly, but 
steep enough to satisfy a hod-carrier. The out- 
houses are too frequently planned in utter forgetful- 
ness of the necessities of children. 

The following points should be borne in mind in 
planning, erecting, and furnishing a school building. 

1. That the structure is for the occupation of a 
large number; hence all timber work should be 
strong, door-frames firmly placed, doors wide, and 
opening outward, floors thoroughly “ deafened”’ and 
of the best material as to dryness and capacity for 
wear, reaucing dust-cracks to a minimum, finished 
inside of the wainscoting, thus allowing for the 
shrinkage and settling of joists. 

2, That the house is for the young; hence all stairs 


| should be easy—that is, with a broad * tread”’ and a 


low “rise,” the “‘rise’’ little if any over six inches; 
the blackboards four and a half to five feet wide and 
low down, so that the teacher can place work above 
that of the pupils; the rooms supplied with as many 
as three sizes of desks, thus furnishing every child 
with a seat suited to its stature; the conveniences of 
the out-houses should be adapted to children’s needs, 

3. That the school is the place in which children 
spend a large part of their active life; hence the 
house should possess many of the elements of a good 
home, by having play-rooms and a reception-room 
(which may be located in the basement), warm and 
not difficult of access for pupils that reach school 
early; by having closets and clothes-rooms conveni- 


warmed by some method, as having them surround ent to each room, but not open to any other; by hav- 
the smoke-stack, or heated by a grate placed at the | ing a quiet room, apart from the school-room, for use 
es ’ in case of accident or sudden illness; by having the 
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ordinary means of cleanliness, as water, wash basins, 
etc.; by having fixtures for the hanging of pictures, 
drawings, mottoes, etc. 

4. That the school should be easily approached by 
the patrons; hence, a reception-room for visitors 
who wish to see the teacher and not the school. 

AN ERIE SCHOOL- HOUSE, 
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C, closet; D, door; DD, double doors; F, venti- 
lating and smoke flues; “H, hall; P, platform; S, 
stairs; W, windows. 

The building is brick, two stories, containing two 
halls and eight school-rooms, with a basement eleven 
feet in the clear, divided into six apartments, four 
being directly under the school-rooms and the rest 
under the hall. The basement being six feet above 
grade and well lighted, can be used for any ordinary 
school purpose. ‘T.wo or three of the rooms can be 
used for play in bad weather, one for the janitor as 
a store-room, and one or two for evening or day 
classes. The basement can be reached from the hall, 
and by a double flight of stairs from the outside at 
the rear. The hal! is reached from the outside, front 
and rear, by means of easy steps with broad tread and 
about six-inch risers. The two halls are twenty-three 
feet wide between the chimney stacks, They contain 
two flights of stairs. The entrance doors to the 
building are double. The school-room doors open 
outward, as do the main hall doors. The basement 
is paved with brick. The rooms and halls are laid 
with one and one-half inch matched pine. 

Stairs.—The stairs from the hall tothe basement, 
and the two flights that pass to the second story, are 
five feet wide and of easy ascent to children, the 
‘*rise ’’ being less than six and a half inches and the 
“tread” about eleven inches, 

Rooms.—The rooms are thirty-two feet ten inches 
by twenty-three feet, and are independent of one 
another, except the two west upper rooms, which 
may be thrown into one by means of folding doors. 

Closets. —Each room hasa large closet, well lighted, 
which can be entered only by passing through the 
room to which it belongs. The closets are designed 
for water and wash bowl, located near the central or 
warm part of the building. 

Blackbsards.—Each room has blackboards run- 
ning completely around, wherever space can be util- 
ized, low enough for convenience of pupils. 





Light.—Each room has eight windows furnished 
with inside blinds, by which the light can be regu- 
lated. The location and number of the windows will 
make the room pleasant in the gloomiest weather. 

Ventilation,—Each room is connected by means 
of two ventilators, one near the upper part of the ceil- 
ing, the other at the floor, with the ventilating shaft 
which surrounds the chimney. The exposure of the 
several rooms is such that by lowering the proper 
windows and upening the transoms, which are fur- 
nished with patent fixtures convenient in adjustment, 
a current of air may be obtained on sultry days. 

Heating.—The halls have four registers for receiv- 
ing hot air from the basement, and each room two, 
The hot air pipes are large, so that it will not be neces- 
sary to overheat the air in order to warm the build- 
ing. Either furnaces or steam with a “ coil chamber” 
may be used. 

Seating.—Each room will be seated with single 
seats, so arranged that pupils will have the back and 
left side to the light, 

Miscellaneous.—The halls have space for the dis- 
play of scholars’ work, as maps, drawings, &c., and 
the upper hall has plenty of space for an octagon case 
for apparatus, specimens and books, 

NEW FEATURES. 

Normal Class——During the summer of 1874 a 
normal class, consisting of teachers of the schools and 
those intending to teach, was organized and con- 
tinued during the mornings of five weeks. Forty- 
five were in attendance, Miss A. C. Kilborne, vice- 
principal of the high school, assisted as instructor, 
The line of instruction concerned methods of teach- 
ing and study, school government and drills in the 
principal branches pursued in the schools. Three 
weeks of the vacation, ending in August, 1875, were 
given to the same work. Miss Delia A. Lathrop, 
principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, gave les- 
sons on object teaching and theory of education, the 
third week, and the superintendent was assisted the 
previous weeks by Miss S. E. Madole, principal of 
Grammar School No. 2, The class numbered filty- 
five. The interest of the classes was decidedly en- 
couraging io the instructors, and the results can but 
add to the effectiveness of the teaching force. 

Teachers’ Library.—At the beginning of the 
school year the teachers united in subscription for 
the leading educational journals of this country and 
several from abroad. The plan enabled every teacher, 
at a small cost, to have the reading of the best cur- 
rent articles on education. The best magazines will 
be bound for circulation, 

Exposition of Scholars’ Work.—Specimens of 
scholars’ work were put on exhibition at the fair of 
1874, and the general attention which they attracted 
caused me to recommend a full display of the term 
examination work. A _ spacious and convenient 
room in the Noble Block was secured, and an expo- 
sition kept open day and evening for eight davs, 
The work was in the form of that kept on file in the 
office of the board for a number of years, and con- 
sisted of examination papers on all subjects pursued 
in the day and evening drawing schools, The ar- 
rangement was such that the work of any pupil in at- 
tendance at the examination could be readily found 
and the character of his standing seen at a glance, 
The exposition attracted large numbers of patrons 
and friends of the schools, besides others to whom 
the methods and results of the course of instruction 
were almost wholly unknown. No feature of the 
management has proved so effective in quickening the 
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zeal of scholars and teachers, and introducing the 
rowth and standing of the schools to the public. 
he breadth and fairness of the expositions are 
patent; the display was no mere collection of 
selected specimens, but the poor as well as the good 
and the excellent, had a place. The city press gave 
favorable and lengthy notices of the enterprise, and 
thus the feature became known and adopted by a 
number of the progressive schools of the country. 
Mute School.— During the fall term Mr. Nicholas 
Bohnen, teacher of German in first primary No. 11, 
was allowed to spend part of each day in the teach- 
ing of anumber of mute pupils by the articulation 
method. His success was such as to attract consid- 
erable attention, and through the interest taken by 
Mr. William Himrod, in January a school for deaf 
mutes was organized and kept up during the year, 
with Mr. Bohnen as teacher, and it was demon- 
strated that deaf mutes can, by patient and ingenious 
instruction, learn to speak with a degree of correct- 
ness and fluency very acceptable. The articulation 
method is looked upon as being defective in many 
essential particulars, but it has enthusiastic advocates 
who claim that it is ‘#e method and that the sign- 
method is a thing of the past and must be laid aside. 
It is not difficult to see that the success of the articu- 
lation method depends largely on the patience and 
ingenuity of the teacher; where there is a lack of 
persistence and skill on the part of the teacher, fail- 
ure is certain. Every community as large as Erie 
should have a school for this class of children. The 
deaf-mute child is dear to its parents, and but few 
have the heart to send the unfortunate one off to an 
institution, to be shut out for years from the love and 
care of home. ‘The state should encourage such 
schools by special appropriations, and thus have for 
all the school with the home. 
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OUR LIBERATORS. 





EACHERS, even the best of them, do 

not usually put into their work a suffi- 
cient amount of bravery and health. This 
is partly because they do not replenish them- 
selves from high sources. They need some- 
thing a little more to the purpose than what 
they ordinarily get at training schools and 
institutes. To lift them from one groove, 
to set them down in another, even ofa higher, 
is quite beside the purpose. The valuable 
thing is to give them liberty, They must 
see things fromararerelevation. Only thus 
can they give to their work permanent and 
commanding qualities. Put who shall fit 
them for so noble a service? We answer, 
the great thinkers and poets. He who has 
read adequately such a work as Jowett’s 
Plato has been so fashioned. Whatever his 
methods, they will be the methods of a quick | 
spirit. Besides, they will contain what is 
above all methods, the sanity and passion of 
a liberator. ‘The persistent study of any of 
the great systematic thinkers, will quicken 
one’s apprehension and valor. The rich 
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Bacon and Burke and Coleridge, has a some- 
what different but not less gracious and 
sufficient virtue. 

It must be remarked, however, that these 
writers yield their best values only to the 
sincere reader. It is not perpetual gazing, 
but clear seeing, if but for a moment, that 
lifts the intellect. The inventor quickens in- 
vention. When in reading one cannot give, 
as well as receive, the exercise is without 
vivacity or benefit. An intimate and search- 
ing acquaintance with books, just as an inti- 
mate and searching acquaintance with nature, 
demandsserene moodsand alert faculties. An- 
other hint may not be without value. It is best 
at some time to concentrate our efforts to 
read the weightiest pages of the great masters 
a hundred times, till their words and 
thoughts sink surely into the intellect and 
memory. ‘The mere ability to quote a line 
or so, is like taking a twig from a forest 
when it is the forest itself you want. 

But the great systematic thinkers are not 
our only lifting friends. ‘The poet enriches 
us with even a purer health and power, be- 
cause his is a juster and more central percep- 
tion of truth. Chapman, who knew how to 
write firm and vital verse, says of Homer: 

«* You cannot more the point of death control 

Than to stand close by such a living soul.” 

Only a fresh spirit can do commanding 
work. Here is expressed the inestimable 
value of poetry. It teaches cheerful and 
affirmative living and thinking. A single 
sonnet from Chapman or Ben Jonson, from 
Milton or Wordsworth, puts a finer health 
into the intellect and a better courage into 
the veins. 

The teacher, then, who would do an ade- 
quate work, must acquire the habit of drink- 
ing at mountain springs. It may require a 
little climbing, but it is worth while to go 
to the heights, if only to get a breath of 
fresh air. The brave thinker is such only 
by virtue of a perpetual provocation and en- 
largement. His work is valuable in propor- 
tion as he is nourished by the scholar’s high- 
est thought and hope. 

There is just now a sort of educational 
Philistinism which pleases itself with wor- 
shiping the mechanical instead of the vital. 
But there is better thought in the air than 
this. The admirabie thing is to work one’s 
self to those heights where that thought freely 
circulates. Instead of being pedantically 
directed how to take such step in the journey, 
it is better to be fashioned by those wiser 
spirits who prepare us to walk sure-footedly 
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as well as guide a fine intelligence must, him- 
self, be reinforced from the highest sources. 
The conditions under which teachers are com- 
pelled to work, the lack of leisure, and the 
supposed necessity of adaptation to the com- 
mon folly, may prevent their possessing as 
wide and gracious accomplishments as they 
could desire. Yet something of what is best, 
they can still know. Now and then a precious 
intelligence will be committed to their 
charge. It should be their care that, by 
habitual contact with the best thoughts, they 
shall be able to fit fair instruction to fair 
faculties. He who goes to his morning work 
with even so much as a fine English sonnet 
in his mind will, thereby, be the better fitted 
to give brave and efficient instruction. How- 
ever much one may know of technical 
methods, it is still wise to keep the mind 
open to some higher influx of pure power. 
It is good to know even one adequate mind ; 
and he who knows half a dozen such—ridicu- 
lous as the assertion may seem to some—is 
well read.—V. £. Journal of Education. 


—_- - - => — 
THE KINDERGARTEN DISPLAY—II. 
RACHEL S, WALK. 


EAVING the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, 
and walking a short distance westward on 
Lansdowne Avenue, we come to a bright spot on 
these beautiful Exhibition Grounds. Here, beneath 
the quiet shade of forest trees, stands a very attractive 
little building. It is of oblong shape, extending east 
and west. The outside is painted in citrine. Through 
the windows we catch glimpses of pretty mats, woven 
in rainbow hues, as also geometric forms, clearly de- 
lineated on yellow tinted paper. We can enter bya 
door at either end; the walls inside are hung with 
illustrations of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Also with beautiful perforations and embroideries in 
card-board, mats, designs of blocks, cases of drawers, 
etc. The ceiling is ornamented with festoons of 
paper links and hanging-baskets. This is the Amer- 
ican Kindergarten, erected at her own expense by 
Miss E. M. Coe, of New York. 
Miss Coe says in her circular that she has “ an en- 
tirely new set of material, cheap and beautiful.’’ 
** All the Froebel ideas adapted to American wants,” 


Her first gift of color consists of mine balls, instead | 


of six, since she uses, as types of color, not only the 
primaries, blue, yellow and red ; and the secondaries, 
green, orange and purple; but also the tertiaries, 
citrine, russetandolive. She also differs from Freebel 
in her gift of form, comprehending a greater variety 
of types. Her first gift in the “ alphabet of form”’ is 
called by the class name Curvilinear Solids, and the 
types are sphere, oval, cylinder and cone, with their 
varieties. We regret that we have not room to de- 
scribe the differences in the two sets of material, but 
to do so clearly, the reader should have the two kinds 
of material at hand, for it is difficult to show wherein 
they differ without such illustration. 


We now enter the Main Building. In the German 
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library department, we fini an entire set of kinder- 
garten material, but no work from the pupils of the 
kindergarten schools. The exhibitor of this material 
is Mr. A. Mentzel, of Leipzig. In the Canada de- 
partment of education for the Province of Ontario, 
we noticed kindergarten toys, gifts Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5—also blocks for building in great variety ; dia- 
grams for weaving mats, and materials for modeling. 
In the educational exhibit of Switzerland, are found 
six books as follows: 1. Stick-laying mounted; 2. 
Peas-work mounted; 3. Paper-folding, forms of 
beauty ; 4. Cuttings and pastings, silhouettes, ladder, 
rake, frog, girl jumping a rope, urn, serpent, scissors, 
knife, fork, lamp and shade, pot, girls linked hands, 
umbrella, fly, bug, &c., each cut from a single piece 
of paper, and forming a good representation; 5. Em- 
broidery, weavings, perforations, top of brush handle 
woven, woven covers, etc.; 6. Paper intertwinings ; 
also, in glass cases, straws strung with squares of 
paper between, paper pastings, stick-laying, inter- 
twinings, foldings, etc. 

In the east gallery of the Main Building is the 
Massachusetts educational exhibit. Here we find a 
glass case containing the display of kindergarten 
work of the one public kindergarten of Boston; 
pupils from four to six years old; free designs and 
inventions. From the teachers’ training class some 
books of beautiful work by the teachers. Fine large 
case of clay modeling done by the pupils of the 
primary pepartment of the training school of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Some of this modeling is 
very attractive and will repay a close inspection. 
Material from Bradley & Co. 

In the south gallery of the Main Building, in the 
Maine educational exhibit, from the two public kin- 
dergartens in Lewiston, we find a book of mounted 
work, consisting of weaving, interlacing of slats, inter- 
twinings of paper, cuttings, pastings, embroidery, etc. 

St. Louis, Missouri, has a very extensive kinder- 
garten exhibit, it being the work of pupils of the 
twelve public kindergartens in St. Louis, organized 
by Miss S. E. Blow; also, an exhibit of work done 
by the ladies in Miss Blow’s training class for teach- 
ers. Conspicuous in this St. Louis kindergarten ex- 
hibit is the school of modeling designed by Mrs. C. J. 
Hildreth, of South St. Louis. She had experience as a 
teacher before she entered Miss Blow’s training class. 
An artist by nature, she had studied modeling with 
a sculptor. She.became enthusiastic in kindergar- 
tening, and studied the system thoroughly under 
Miss Blow, and has applied Freebel’s principles to 
modeling. In the glass cases are illustrations of this 
school of modeling, made in wax, by Mrs. Hildreth, 
for the Exhibition, as the clay is so frail that it falls 
to pieces when transported any great distance. Also, 
material from E, Steiger. 

New Jersey has one public school kindergarten in 
Carlstadt. The special features of this exhibit are 
the perforations and embroidery. Also, weavings, 
adapted to beautiful boxes, cornucopias, etc. There 
is also a private kindergarten in Newark, which 
shows specimens of clay modelings and straw work. 
Also, a revolving frame containing specimens of work. 

Connecticut shows seven frames filled with kinder- 
garten work, beautifully arranged and hanging on the 
wall. Also, material from J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 

Iowa has no kindergarten exhibit at the Centennial, 
but the Comissioner of Education, Mr. Perkins, told 
us there are several private kindergartens in the state. 

There are also private kindergartens in Wisconsin, 
but they have no exhibit at the Centennial. 
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In the New Hampshire department there is one 
frame filled with ork of the little pupils of the 
kindergarten of Anna Held, in Nashua, N. H. 
The children of this sc »0 are from three to seven 
years of age. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, has a very tastefully ar- 
ranged exhibit. Two glass cases contain kindergarten 
work, These are modestly labeled “ First year in 
school.’’ Each of these glass cases contains a walnut 
pillar adorned with mats, etc., which can be revolved, 
producing a pleasing effect. 

In Illinois, we see one case containing ‘ specimens 
of work from the kindergarten of Mrs. Marsh, at 
Bloomington, McLean co., Illinois. Averaged age 
of pupils four and a half years ; number of pupils in 
class sixteen.”’ 

North of the Women’s Pavilion is a little annex, 
devoted to the exhibit of a class of eighteen kinder- 
garten pupils from the Northern Home, Philadelphia. 
There is no exhibit of work nor of material, but the 
pupils pursue their kindergarten occupations in this 
room, three times a week, for two hours. These ex- 
ercises are witnessed daily by a crowd of interested 
spectators. 

In the Government Buiiding may be seen a large 
exhibit of kindergarten work from the schools of Miss 
E. Marwedel, in Washington, D, C., and Mrs Kraus- 
Beelte, of New York. Some of this work is especially 
fine. We were particularly pleased with the “snow 
stars’ embroidered. 


OO 


THE LITTLE RED HEN. 








A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 





ABOUT twenty-five years ago my mother told me 


the story of the little red hen. She told it often to | 


me at that time; but I have never heard it since. So 
I shall try to teil it to you now from memory. 

There was once a little red hen. She was scratch- 
ing near the barn one day, when she found a grain 
of wheat. She said, “ Who will plant this wheat ?”’ 

The rat said, “‘ I won’t ;’’ the cat said “‘ I won’t ;” 
the dog said, ‘‘ I won’t;”’ the duck said, “1 won’t;” 
and the pig said, ‘I won't.” The little red hen 
said, “I will, then.” Soshe planted the grain of 
wheat. 

After the wheat grew up and was ripe the little red 
hen said, “ Who will reap this wheat ?”? The rat 
said, “ I won’t;”’ the cat said, “‘ I won’t;” the dog 
said, ‘I won’t;’’ the duck said, “ I won’t;” and 
the pig said, “ I won’t.’’ The little red hen said, 
“ ] will, then.”” So she reaped the wheat. 

Then she said, “* Who will take this wheat to 
the mill to be ground into flour?’ The rat said, 
“ I won’t;” the cat said, ‘I won’t;”’ the dog said, 
“I won’t;” the duck said, “I won’t;” and the pig 
said, “I won’t.”” The little red hen said, “I will, 
then.” So she took the wheat to the mill. 

When she came back with the flour, she said, 
** Who will make this into bread.’’ The rat said, «I 
won’t;”” he cat said, “I won’t;” the dog said, “I 
won’t;’’ the duck said, “I won’t;” and the pig said, 
“IT won't.” The little red hen said, “ I will, then.” 
So she made it into bread. Then she said, “ Who 
will bake this bread?” The rat said, “I won’t;” 
the cat said, “I won’t;”’ the dog said, “I won’t;” 
the duck said, “I won’t;’’ and the pig said, “I 
won’t.”” The little red hen said, “ I will, then,” 

When the bread was baked, the little red hen said, 
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* Who will eat this bread.’’ The rat said, “I will ;’’ 
the cat said, ‘‘ I will ;’’ the dog said, “I will;’’ the 
duck said, “I will;’’ and the pig said, “I will.” 
The little red hen said, “ No, you won’t, for I am 
going to do that myself.’’ And she picked up the 
bread and flew away with it.—S¢. Nicholas. 


———$——$_$< 


* SOMEBODY ELSE.” 





A LADY was walking quietly along the city street 
not long ago, when the door of a house flew open 
and a boy shot out with a whoop like a wild Indian, 
Once on the pavement he danced a sort of a double- 
shuffle all around a curb-stone, and then raced down 
the street in great haste, for it was evident, by the 
books under his arm, he was going to school. The 
lady was thinking to herself what thoughtless, noisy 
creatures healthy boys always are, when just a few 
yards before her she saw something yellow lying on 
the stones. Coming nearer she fancied it was a 
pine-shaving, and looked after the boy again. She 
| saw him suddenly stop short in a crowd of people at 
| a crossing, and come back as fast as he had gone, so 
| that just before she ‘reached the shaving he did 
| —and picked up, not a shaving at all, but a long, 
| slimy banana-skin, Flinging it into a refuse-barrel, 
| he waited only long enough to say, “Somebody 

might have slipped on it,’”’ and was off again. 

It was a little thing to do; but that one glance of 
the boy’s clear, gray eyes, and this simple, earnest 
sentence, made the lady’s heart very warm torward 

| the noisy fellow. “ He had not slipped himself; he 
| was far past the danger, and when one is in a hurry, 
| it is a great bother to go twice over the same ground. 
| But, then, “ somebody else,’’ might slip, and so for 
| the sake of this unknown somebody the hurrying boy 
came back, and it may be, saved the life or limbs of 
a feeble old man or a tender little child. He might 
have said, “I can’t wait to go back—it is none of 
mv doing, and soit is none of my business ;’’ but he 
made it his business,and in this showed a trait of 
character which promised well for the future. There 
is nothing nobler on earth’than this taking care that 
“‘ somebody else ’’ shall not suffer needlessly. The 
| child who grows up with such a spirit always active 
|in him, may make his home like a heaven upon 
earth; and he will never know what it is to be un- 
| loved or friendless, 


——__—_—_______. 








| Hints.—It is easy to make a child happy and 
| contented; he has an eager appetite for the stalest 
| stories, and you may clinch a moral thus if it be not 
|too long. He will be glad to learn how North 
| America is bounded, aye, and remember it too, if 
| you will associate it in his mind with the icebergs of 
the north, the roaring surf of the Atlantic, the orange 
and palm of the south, and the snow-capped moun- 
tains and blue sea of the west. Let him handle a 
yard-stock, a nest of measures, and a grocer’s scales, 
and he will take hold of his tables with a zest, Di- 
vide your history class into sections; let one 
represent the valiant Carthaginians, the other the 
‘victorious Romans ; let them recount in rivalry the 
incidents of that ancient struggle, and instead of be- 
coming drowsy, their eyes will flash at the thought 
of the recitation. Children are naturally very fond of 
pictures. Events quickly become more firmly fixed 
in a pupil’s mind when illustrated in this manner. 
Cor. Am. Ed, Monthly. 
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SALARY of $1,000 has been voted by | 

the Boston School Committee to James | 
Kobinson, aged 95 years, and an old teacher. | 
The old gentleman is dependent on this | 
money but is left to believe that he is still | 
liable to be called on to teach arithmetic and | 
book-keeping. 

In this little item, which we take from an 
exchange, there are two things we like: first, 
the liberality of the Boston committee ; and, | 
second, the sense of self-respect shown by 
the good old teacher, who is unwilling to, 
receive the money unless made to believe 
that he is in position to earn it. 


THE teachers of Schuy|kill county, headed 
by Superintendents Newlin and Patterson, 
spent several days as announced, at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition. ‘The next week Super- | 
intendent Hofford, with nearly all the teach- | 
ers of Carbon, followed the example of Schuyl- | 
kill. These visits are intended to take the 
place of the annual institute ; and we have | 
no doubt that if well improved they will be 
worth much more both to the teachers them- 
selves and to their pupils. The teaching of 
geography and history, especially, must as- 
sume new life in the hands of one who has 
improved the great opportunity the Exposi- 
tion affords of studying these subjects. 

THE Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion recently received from Hon. F. ‘Tanaka, 
Vice Minister of Public Instruction in Japan, 
several packages containing works of an 
educational character. In his letter trans- 








mitting them the Minister says: ‘‘It gives 
me much pleasure to send you by express 
three packages, two of which contain our | 
school books and charts of object teaching, | 
and one, ‘ Rigi-Kotie,’ which is the work 
on the systems of education both in America 
and Europe that we learned through your 
kindness when we were sent out last for the 
purpose of investigating educational systems 
in both countries. As you take great inter- 
est in education in our country, | hope they 


As a matter of state pride it might be 





added that ‘‘School Economy”’ and ‘* Meth- 





ods of Instruction,’’ Pennsylvania books on 
teaching, have been translated into Japanese 
and published in Japan. 


Tue teachers of Allegheny county, aided by 
their County Superintendent, have organized 
a Teachers’ Monthly Institute. Some of the 
objects of the association are to advance 
science, methods of instruction, methods of 
school management, and to aid in obtaining 
a uniformity of grades throughout the schools 
of the county. September 16th, the County 
Superintendent held an examination of per- 
sons desiring to teach some of the higher 


branches. About thirty applicants presented 


themselves. It was, probably, the second of 
the kind held in the county, one having 
been held early in the spring. The regular 
annual examinations are ended. Of those 
persons applying for provisional certificates 
over 200 failed to obtain the required per cent. 


ARCHBISHOP PuRCELL, of Cincinnati, has 
issued a ‘* Declaration to the People of the 
United States’’ on the school question. 
Briefly expressed his most important propo- 
sitions are the following: 


1. That the Catholic bishops and clergy have no 
intention whatever to interfere with the public school 
systems. 

2. That they claim the right of having schools of 
their own, supported by themselves. 

3. That having their own schools they think in 
justice they are entitled to exemption from the pay 
ment of taxes for the support of other schools; but 
this claim they are disposed to waive. 

If the position of the Catholic Church is 
correctly stated in these propositions, no one 
can reasonably find fault with it. And while 
we believe it best for the people of this country 
and for the country itself that all our youth 
of whatever party or sect should be educated 
together in thesame schools ; we acknowledge 
the right in the broadest sense, on the part 
of any body of citizens, who, paying their 
school taxes like other people, may choose 
to send their children to schools supported 
by themselves. We may think they lose 
much and gain little by so doing, but that is 
their business, not ours. 


Dr. GEorGE B. WINDsHIP, known as the 
strong man, died recently in Boston at the 
age of forty-two. His death is supposed to 
have been occasioned by the excessive effort 
‘made by him for many years to increase his 
muscular strength. It is stated that at one 
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time he could lift a weight of nearly 3,000 
pounds. His strength was acquired. He 
was a student in Harvard University when 
he commenced the series of exercises by 
which his muscular system became so enor- 
mously developed ; but at that time he pos- 
sessed scarcely the average strength of a man 
of his age. For many years he taxed all 
his other powers to add to his muscular de- 
velopment. They were, in consequence, rob- 
bed of their proper nutriment, grew weak, 
and finally could no longer sustain life. 
Thestory of Dr. Windship’slife illustrates 
a very important pedagogical principle. A 
human being has just so much vital force. 
It may be wasted; it cannot be increased. 
Artificially it may be directed to the mus- 
cles, to the digestive organs, to the brain. 
One organ or function may be starved to 
serve athers, or all may be fed alike. A stu- 
dent who neglectsall bodily exercise, weakens 
his body for the sake of his mind. Dr. Wind- 
ship seems to have weakened brain, stomach, 
heart, so that he might be able to lift great 
weights. The gourmand requires all his vital 
force to digest his dinners. A right educa- 


tion equalizes the vital forces and develops a | 


being harmonious in his physical, intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious nature. 


THE Lewistown Gaze¢te thus speaks of a 
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bring to this museum the most interesting 
specimens of natural history, as used for the 
purposes of common school instruction, to 
be tound in the state. 

This Lewistown project is one of the first 
fruits that we shall reap from the great Ex- 
| position now about to close. The crop of 
good it is to bring will only be fully har- 
| vested when a little, well-selected museum is 
| to be found in every one of our fifteen thous- 
_and school houses. ‘The expense need not 
| be large ; the benefit cannot be estimated. 
| —_—_—_—-. 
' We last month gave a brief account of a 
| visit to the Centennial Exposition by the 
‘teachers of Ontario. The following note 
| received from them will explain itselt: 

CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, 
P:.,.LADELPHIA, Sept, 23, 1876. 
To the School Department of State of Pennsylvania : 
| A deputation, accompanied by Dr. May, consisting 
| of Prof. Dawson, High School Master, of Belleville ; 
| Inspector Slack, of county Lanark; Inspector John- 
| son, of county Hastings; and A, M. Latferty, M.A., 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Principal of the Wilberforce Educational Insutute of 
Chatham, would on behalf of the teachers of Ontario 
return their sincere thanks to Hon, J. P. Wicker- 
| sham, State Superintendent, and his able and efficient 
| deputy, Dr. Robert Curry, for the kindness and 
| courtesy extended to the excursionists; and hereby 
most cordially invite them, together with the teachers 
of Pennsylvania, to visit the schools of Canada at 
| some future ume, hereafter to be designated for that 
purpose. 


project agitated by the teachers in that town: | 


Our teachers, whom we have found full of practi- | 
cal ideas, if they only had the courage to set them in | 


Why not invite our Canadian brethren to 
meet with us next summer at Erie, or why 


motion, have lately been agitating the plan for a | not go over and meet them at Toronto or 


school museum, something like what we suggested 
in these columns a year or two ago. It is proposed 
to set apart a room in the schoo! building in which 
will be gathered all the minerals as well as natural 
curiosities or relics, found in this county; the differ- 
ent kinds of wood grown within the county limits ; 
and may we not hope their efforts will be followed in 
time by stuffed specimens of animals and birds be 

longing to our county, and also cabinets of insects as 
well as huge herbariums, with pressed flowers and 
plants from our woods and fields; and aquariums of 
fishes and water animals, Their plans for this new 
movement we understand will be laid before the 
board of directors at their next meeting, and we feel 
assured that the gentlemen composing that body will 
foresee the practical results which must accrue from 
so useful a scheme. 


We endorse this new movement with our 
whole heart. What the Lewistown teachers 
propose to do is what ought to be done in 


every school in the state, especially in every | 


graded school. Doubtless, these teachers can 
bring together a very useful collection of ob- 
jects if they confine their efforts to their own 
neighborhood ; but other schools, it isto be 
hoped, will follow their example and there can 
be inaugurated asystem of exchanges that will 


| some other suitable place ? 
Since the above has been in type we 
have also received the tollowing letter from 
Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Minister ot Education : 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT FOR ONTARIO, 
‘LORONTo, Oct. 17, 1576, 
To Hon. J. P. WicKERSHAM, LL. D., Sug’t of Public 

Instruction, Pennsylvania. 

Sir : I have the honor to state that Dr. May, of 
| this Department, who had charge of a recent teachers’ 
| excursion from this Province, reports that he and the 

teachers received great kindness at your hands, [| 
| desire, therefote, on behalf of the Department, to 
| convey to you its cordial thanks for the courtesy ex- 
| perienced at your hands, as reported by Dr. May. 
| [havethe honor tobe, sir, your obedient servant, 

F. GEORGE HopDGINs, 
Dep. Minister of Lducation, 








THE Normal Monzhly, edited by Dr. Edw. 
Brooks, has suspended publication. ‘lhe time 
of its editor is valuable, and he could no 
| longer afford to publish it as a missionary 
enterprise. The best paper of its class that has 
reached us, always suggestive and progres- 
sive, we shail miss it from our exchange list. 
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KINDERGARTEN BELITTLED. 





N the present number of Zhe Journa/ we 
publish a second article by Miss Rachel 
S. Walk on the subject of the Kindergarten 
Exhibits at the Exposition. This article 
like the preceding one, enters into no con- 
troversy in reference to the merits of partic- 
ular kindergartens. Its author has no special 
friends to favor, and .1o enemies she desires 
to punish, and so she confines herself to 
pointing out where the kindergarten exhibits 
are to be found, what they are like, and how 
well she is pleased with them. In all this 
we commend both her judgment and good 
taste. 

And now, while we have the subject in 
hand, we may as well say what we have felt 
for some time ought to be said in reference 
to the exclusiveness and narrowness of some 
of the would-be leaders of the kindergarten 
movement in this country. Indeed, in spite 
of our respect for Froebel and our admiration 
for what he has done for education, we have 
become almost disgusted with the whole sub- 
ject of kindergartens, owing to the persistent 
efforts on the part of some who assume to be 
the special advocates of Froebel’s system, to 
force the public to believe that they, and they 
alone, are in possession of the true principles 
of teaching little children, and that all others 
are empirics—quacks. 

‘We accept,’’ says the editress of the 
kindergarten department of the Vew Zug- 
land Journal of Education, ‘‘every kinder- 
gartner as genuine who accepts Froebel as a 
discoverer, and their guide and master.”’ 
And she might have added, with equal truth, 
‘*We frown upon and endeavor to put down 
every effort to think independently in the 
kindergarten work.’’ The teaching must be 
done in a certain prescribed way, supposed 
to be as Froebel did it or wished it done, or 
it is denounced as not genuine. 

This assumption of superior wisdom reaches 
its climax in an article on the kindergarten 
in a late number of Zhe Galaxy, wherein it 
is boldly claimed that ‘*’To become a true 
kindergartner one must have studied directly 
with Froeebel or through his pupils in un- 
broken line. Itisnot sufficient merely to have 
gone tosome part of Germany, without care- 
fully tracing the school of instruction back 
to Froebel himself. At present Mrs. Kraus- 
Beelte, Miss Alma Kriege, and their imme- 
diate pupils, are the only people in America 
who can show this line unbroken.’’ This is 
a kind of Apostolic succession which we 
wholly repudiate. Whose interest is to be 
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served by such exclusiveness? Must it be 
forgotten that principles are greater than 
men? Are we to believe fora moment that 
the system of Froebel embraces all truth? Is 
the fountain of truth for all the future dried 
up? The best teachers have been trying for 
long years to banish mere imitation, mechani- 
cal routine, from the school-room; are these 
self-asserting kindergartners sure they are 
not fastening the old chains upon the limbs 
of their disciples? We would at least advise 
all before they set up Froebel as the only ed- 
ucational god they will worship, to inquire 
whether something was not known of the 
laws of child-growth before his time; whether, 
in short, all that is vital in his system was 
not known to Rousseau, Basedow and Pesta- 
lozzi, not to go farther back or mention 
other names. We say this not to detract 
from the merits of Froebel whose work is 
worthy of all praise, but as a caution to the 
unthinking, who seem ready to surrender all 
right of private judgment to his authority. 
American teachers, we trust, are not yet pre- 
pared to set up an educational pope and ac- 
cept the doctrine of his infallibility. We 
may not be a very good judge, but we think 
we have seen little children as well taught 
by teachers who had never heard of Froebel 
and did not know what the word kindergar- 
ten meant, as we have in the very best of 
the ‘‘only genuine’’ kindergartens in the 
United States. 

Lest any one should think these strictures 
ill-timed or out of place, we will refer to a 
few things that have happened in connection 
with the Centennial Exhibition. First of all, 
there was an effort made by some parties, un- 
known to us, with the Centennial authorities, 
to give no countenance to any exhibition of 
kindergarten work except that presented by 
‘*genuine’’ kindergartens, All competition 
was to be thus excluded. A ‘‘genuine’’ 
kindergartner was graciously allowed to 
bring a class of children into the grounds 
for the purpose of illustrating its methods ; 
owing to prejudices other applications were 
received with much less favor. 

Miss Coe, of New York, erected a beauti- 
ful little building on the Centennial Grounds 
at her own expense, and for months in per- 
son explained daily her modification of 
Froebel’s system. She has had wonderful 
success in teaching and training little chil- 
dren, and has certainly made some improve- 
ments in the kindergarten apparatus. She is 
devoted to her work. And yet, because she 
dares to think for herself, because, while she 
honors Freebel, she thinks there is truth still 
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to be discovered in that deepest of all sci- 
ences, the science of man, she is quite 
ignored; the ‘‘genuine’’ kindergartners 
walk by her work on the other side and allow 
her to struggle on alone. Miss Blow, who 
has organized a number of kindergartens in 
St. Louis in connection with the public 
schools, is criticised because the children in 
her charge are above the prescribed age, or 
do their work after a method of their own; 
and nearly all the Pennsylvania kinder- 
gartens are dispatched at a single blow. 

Mrs. Peabody, who seems to have assumed 
the réle of taskmaster to whip unruly kin- 
dergartners into the orthodox lines, says in 
her department in the Vew England Journal, 
before quoted, that ‘‘ In the exhibition build- 
ing of the state of Pennsylvania, the ony 
genuine kindergarten work is that of Miss 
Anna Bennett’s kindergarten—she being a 
pupil of Keehler, of Saxe Gotha—and the 
work of Miss Morehouse’s pupils, who 
teaches in Miss Wilson’s school at Pitts- 
burgh.’’ This rules out five of the seven 
kindergartens represented in the Pennsyl- 
vania exhibit. We think the honor done 
the two named as ‘‘ genuine ’’ well deserved ; 
but we utterly repudiate all rules applied to 
the others except those of merit. If their 
work is well done they ought to receive the 
same credit as if they worshiped at the 
shrine of Froebel, or accepted him and him 
alone as their ‘‘ guide and master.’’ 

We simply add, that with such a policy 
as that we have described, the friends of 
Frcebel’s system will make slow progress, in 
introducing it. They belittle the whole 
work in which they are engaged. People 
will be slow to accept even a good thing at 
the hands of agents so narrow-minded, so 
wedded to past authority, and so wanting in 
faith as to the possibilities of the present 
and the future. 


——_ 


TEACHERS’ CONGRESSES IN 
AMERICA. 


HE members of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be interested in the fol- 
lowing account of the meeting held in West 
Chester in August last. It comes from 
across the water and is taken from Zhe /rish 
Teachers’ Journal: 

We are sure that even a brief account of what their 
fellow-workers, in distant parts of the world, are do- 
ing in a professional way must be interesting to the 
National Teachers of Ireland; hence we make no 
apology for the following summary of the proceed- 
ings at a Teachers’ Congress in Pennsylvania. That 
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state has a large number of educational institutions 
of all kinds ; it has 10 normal schools, and its pri- 
mary schools give employment to 20,000 teachers ; 
it is not, therefore, surprising to find that there is 
held in that important state a teachers’ conference 
every year, and that this laudable institution is now 
a quarter of a century in existence, The proceedings 
of such a conference would be interesting at all times ; 
but there are peculiar circumstances this year which 
enhance its attractions. Every one is aware of the 
Exhibition now being held in Philadelphia, the cap- 
ital of Pennsylvania, to commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and that great city is now the temporary resi- 
dence of thousands of strangers from every part of 
the world. Those connected with education in the 
Quaker state did not forget their duty at this import- 
ant epoch, and the President of the Educational State 
Conference, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, took measures to 
have a portion of the Exhibition set apart for educa- 
tional purposes. For all America five thousand feet 
of wall surface were assigned for this purpose by those 
who had the charge of the Exhibition arrangements, 
six hundred feet of that space being the portion of 
Pennsylvania. This allocation by no means satisfied 
the notions of Dr. Wickersham; he declared he 
would retire altogether from the concern if matters 
were not mended; and he ultimately got permission 
to erect a separate building to serve as an educational 
exhibit. This was done at a cost of $12,000, $5,000 
of which were advanced by the President in the first 
instance. His exertions in this respect were emi- 
nently worthy of the sole reward he received, a cor- 
dial vote of thanks from the conference. 

Among the visitors to the great Centennial Exhi- 
bition were several strangers intimately connected 
with the education of their native countries, all of 
whom were invited to the conference, and elected as 
honorary members, Among those who availed them- 
selves of the invitation, and who took part in the pro- 
ceedings of the conference, were gentlemen from 
France, from Hungary, and from Brazil; and the ad- 
dresses of these gentlemen were full of interest. The re- 
port of the Pennsylvania School Fournal (to which we 
are indebted for the materials for this article) somewhat 
vainly adds that the French speeches did not seem 
to be generally understood, a remark which leads us 
to infer that the gentlemen from Brazil and Hungary 
spoke in English. The composition of the confer- 
rence was of such a nature as to make the title at the 
head of this paper somewhat of a misnomer; its 
members, over 300 in number, consisted of state and 
county superintendents (corresponding to head and 
district inspectors in this country), professors in the 
normal institutions, and teachers, the latter, of course, 
constituting the majority. In this respect the consti- 
tution of the Pennsylvania Educational Conference 
is a model, assembling as it did all interested in ed- 
ucation, (we forgot to include some representatives 
of the general public) to take counsel together, to 
hear each others’ opinions expressed frankly and 
freely, and to devise the best means of furthering the 
great cause they all had at heart. We wish such a 
gathering were possible in Ireland, and some years 
ago we hailed an approach to it in the hope that a 
rational state of things would ultimately prevail ; but 
that hope has, unfortunately, never been realized ; 
however, the future is before us, and we trust it has 
blessings in store for us in this and in other respects ; 
sure we are that mingling with the teachers at these 





their annual gatherings, would not lessen in the 
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slightest degree the dignity of their superiors, but the 
contrary; and that the great cause of education would 
be served, here as in America, by a courteous and 
frank interchange of sentiment on the part of all con- 
cerned with its working, 

It is now time to say a few words regarding the 
business done at the Conference. It would seem that 
its members were not inclined to view everything 
through rose-colored spectacles, for our contempo- 
rary, in its editorial remarks, says, the spirit of the 
meeting was one of criticism. “* Nearly every speaker 
evinced a disposition to find fault with something.” 
The first topic of discussion was the State Normal 
Schools, concerning which various opinions, compli- 
mentary and otherwise, were propounded. It was 
said that the state legislature was not sufficiently 
liberal in their regard; and one startling fact was¢ 
stated, namely, that the graduates on completing 
their course, spent on an average only five years in 
teaching. It is right to add, that this was considered 
an exaggeration by some speakers, but all admitted 
that there was too great a tendency to look upon 
teaching as a merely temporary occupation, and that 
inducements in the shape of increased pay, should be 
offered to make it attractive as a profession for life. 
A committee was appointed to investigate the whole 
question, and the discussion upon its fersonne/ 
brought up a lady member, Miss Martha Schofield, 
“‘who asked that woman be represented upon that 
committee,’’ She was followed and supported by 
Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, ‘who was glad there was 
another woman braver than herself to open the way.” 
We regret, for the sake of Transatlantic gallantry, to 
have to add, that their request was unheeded, and 
that the committee nominated consisted of the sterner 
Sia, but ladies were placed upon other committees 
appo'nted at the Conference. Other subjects dis- 
cussed were Technical Schools, County and Local 
Supervision, School-room Stimulants, Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, Kindergartens, Woman as a School Officer, 
etc., etc.; and one topic which forms the staple at 
our congresses, the remuneration of the teacher was 
relegated to a very subordinate position indeed, One 
gentleman, a superintendent, however, said that 
school boards would generally pay a teacher what he 
was worth; that in his locality teachers fixed their 
own salaries, and that if a man received but forty-five 
dollars a month, it is a pretty good evidence that he 
is worth no more. Dr. DaMotta, the Brazil represen- 
tative, in his interesting address, gave the following 
particulars of the status of teachers in his country. 
He said that no one is admitted to teach without 
passing an examination, and three years’ experience 
as an assistant must precede the superintendence of 
aschool. The salary increases every year; and ac- 
cording to ability, time of service, and salary, the 
teacher is entitled to more or less privileges. After 
having filled the office for five years, the position is 
secure for life, and the occupant cannot be dismissed 
except upon cause shown by formal trial. The Gov 
ernment advances money to insure teachers’ lives, 
and thus to secure the future of their families. If 
illness render the teacher unable to perform his duties 
he may be retained by the government with a pension 
proportioned to his salary; and his children, like 
those of all other government officers, after ten years’ 
service, are entitled to a liberal education at the ex- 
pense of the state, and free admittance to the Imperial 
College of Dom Pedro. After fifteen years’ service 
one-fourth is added to his salary ; after twenty years, 





one-ninth is again added, After twenty-five years, 
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the teacher is presumed to be exhausted [what would 
Sir M. H. Beach say to this ?] and retires with his 
salary and additions as a pension. Residences are 
also provided, The president, Dr. Wickersham, said, 
after hearing Dr. De Motta, that they should take 
care lest South America should take away the palm 
from North America, 

We have no time to follow out the remaining pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in Pennsylvania; but 
even this short reszme will be of interest, as showing 
that in distant countries work somewhat akin to that 
of our organization goes on As the knowledge of 
other associations being at work stimulates its local 
branches, so must the consciousness of this fact re- 
garding other lands benefit the entire body. 


—_——__+»— 


PITTSBURGH AND ALLEGHENY. 








SCHOOL CHILDREN AT THE EXPOSITION, 


ITH characteristic public spirit the 
school authorities of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny resolved some weeks ago to give 
the children in their schools, who had not 
already enjoyed that pleasure, an opportunity 
of seeing the great show. Accordingly, very 
favorable arrangements were made with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and, with other parties 
for entertaining the children, and on Wed- 
nesday, the 18th of October, the trains left 
Pittsburgh, containing over 3,000 persons, 
consisting of the children, their teachers, 
and many of their parents. 
What transpired in Philadelphia is well 
told by the Zvening Bulletin 


The arrival and reception of the school children 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny in this city this morning 
was one of the most delightful events of the day, not 
only to the visitors but to the thousands of bright 
boys and girls who attend the city schools. The 
visiting pupils left Pittsburgh yesterday morning at 
7 o’clock, and arrived at the Grange Hotel, on the 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, early last even- 
ing, where they remained during the night. This 
morning they were furnished with a special train and 
brought to Fifteenth and Market streets, where they 
were handsomely received by delegations of pupils 
of the Philadelphia schools, comprising twenty 
scholars from-each of the Grammar Schools in the 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Thirtieth Sec- 
tions, and sixty scholars from each of the High 
schools. The escort was under the command of Mr, 
Wm. Stirling, of the Eighth Ward, and Mr. E, J. 
Brodie, of the Sixth Ward. After a short delay, the 
procession was formed in the following order: 

Platoon of Reserve Officers. 

McClurg’s Liberty Cornet Band. 
Divisions A and B of Central High School, in 
charge of Prof. D. W. Bartine, 

Professors Wm. Stirling and E. J. Brodie. 
Boys of the different Grammar Schools. 

Pupils of the Girls’ Normal School, in charge of 
Prof, Geo. W. Fetter. 

Members of the Boards of Education of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, 

Allegheny and Pittsburgh Schools, 
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Prof. George J. Luckey, Superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Schools, was in charge of the visitors, and 
was accompanied by Prof. J. P. Wickersham, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools; Samuel J. Har- 
per, esq., R. C. Miller, Joseph H. Nobbs, President 
of the Pittsburgh Board of Education, and others. 


The Pennsylvenia scholars carried in line a silk | 


banner bearing the inscription, * First School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia,’ and on the reverse, “ The 
Public Schools of Philadelphia Welcome the Schools 
of Allegheny,” while numerous flags were scattered 
in the procession, 

After marching down Market street to Broad and 
thence to Walnut, the procession returned to Chest- 
nut, and proceeded down to Independence Hall, 
where the different objects of interest were exam- 
ined, the band meanwhile being stationed in the 
hallway discoursing patriotic music. 

The procession then marched into the Square, and 
gathered about the rear entrance to the State House, 
where M. Hall Stanton, esq., made a brief address 
of welcome. He said: “ My young friends, who 
have paid us a visit to examine one of the greatest 
events in American history, I bid you welcome on 
behalf of the hundred thousand scholars of Phila- 
delphia, of the First School District of Pennsylvania, 
and I have now the pleasure of introducing to you 
Professor J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools. 

Mr. Wickersham was heartily greeted, and said: 
It is a matter of surprise to methat I should be called 
upon to speak to you this morning. These young 
people can learn a great lesson at the Exposition, and 
I am only sorry that the nine hundred thousand school 
children of the state cannot visit the Exposition, for 
they could learn more about geogyaphy, history, sci- 
ence and art there in a short period than from their 
books in a whole year. Indeed, it seems to me, 
we will have to revise our books on geography 
and history after the Exhibition is over. I am re- 
joiced to see this shaking of hands between Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, and it is desirable that the 
whole state should be one in its educational interests. 

Mr. Wickersham closed with a few brief remarks 
of encouragement, when Governor Hartranft, who 
had arrived in the meantime, was introduced and 
made a short address as follows : 

My young friends, and ladies and gentlemen: I 
am pleased to unite with the authorities of Philadel- 
phia in welcoming you to this city on the occasion of 
your visit to the Centennial Exposition, The object, 
or one of the objects, for which this Exposition has 
been organized by its projectors was the education of 
our people, and I am pleased, and we are all pleased, 
to see our expectations so fully realized. We are 
especially pleased to see the rising generation coming 
forward to take advantage of what is to be seen on 
the grounds in West Philadel hia. The objects that 
are brought here from all sections of the globe repre- 
sent the manners and resources of the progress of the 
different nations, and they will show you that the 
information you have received in your schools is cor- 
rect, and at the same time you will realize great ben- 
efits in laying the foundations for acquiring informa- 
tion in the future. To detain you from the pleasure 
you anticipate in going over the Exposition, and 
from the benefits you will realize, it would be unjust 
to make any lengthy remarks. 

Trusting that your visit may meet with all the en- 
joyment you anticipate, I commend you to the good 
officers and citizens of Philadelphia and to the officers 
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of the Exposition. I am satisfied that I cannot place 
you in better hands, and that you will look back to 
this day in after years with great pleasure and profit. 

At the conclusion of the Governor’s address, the 
children greeted him with three hearty cheers, 

Samuel J. Harper, esq., member of the Pittsburgh 
School Board, was then introduced, and said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen and Pupils - 1 will detain 
you buta moment. It is impossible from past expe- 
rience to express one’s thanks at a Philadelphia re- 
ception, so elegantly and heartily extended. There 
is no place on earth where I enjoy such supreme sat- 
isfaction as when I am among those devoted to the 
cause of education. We are here for the purpose of 
witnessing the development of the past century of 
American progress. At the basis of that progress is 
mind, and it is but right that all of us engaged in the 
cause of education should visit the magnificent spec- 
tacle. In the good old phrase, J wish to say, We 
thank you. 

The scholars of the two cities then joined in sing- 
ing “ My country, ’tis of thee’’—after which the vis- 
itors were taken to the Exhibition grounds, 

> —_—— 


SOME PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS. 





HE editor of the New York School 

Bulletin has been looking over into 
Pennsylvania, and in a late number he thus 
speaks of what he saw on one of his trips: 


The distinguishing characteristic of the school sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania is its stability. The constitu. 
tional provision for education remained unchanged 
from 1780 to 1873. County supermtendents were 
introduced in 1854, and the law providing for them 
has not been materially modified. The office of state 
superintendent was created in 1857, and its duties 
have remained almost entirely unchanged. The 
present incumbent was appointed ten years ago, and 
| has just been appointed for four years more. No 
| other state in the Union can show a record anything 

like this. 

Thesystem is explained and illustrated in detail in 
the building erected for the purpose at Philadelphia. 
A record of some of the impressions hastily formed 
in a recent trip through Northern Pennsylvania may 
have some interest for readers who are fond of com- 
parison. 





TWO NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

The state is divided into twelve normal school dis- 
tricts. Ten of these have schools in operation, An 
eleventh is expected to open this summer. 

The school at Edinboro was recognized as a nor- 
mal school in 1861, the second in the state. (These 
statistics are from the superintendent’s report for 
1875.) It has had.3,765 students, of whom 1,881 
were men, It has graduated 151 in the elementary 
course, I in the scientific, and none in the classical. 
The ten schools have had 25,432 students, three- 
fifths of them males; and have graduated 894 in the 
elementary course, 47 in the scientific, and 6 in the 
classical. This school has received from the state in 
fifteen years $60,717.56. It also instructs, as a model 
school, the children of the village of Edinboro. For 
this service it was paid last year (1875-6) $900 for 
teaching 160 children 24 weeks, or at the rate of 
about 23 cents a week It has just erected a hand- 





| some new building for the purpose, and expects 
i higher rates next year. 
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Its principal has been almost from the first (sta- 
bility again!) J. A. Coover. In looking up some 
statistical pamphlets, we just now stumble over “The 
Normal, Vol. I, No. 1. . Published in June, October 
and February, at the State Normal School, by J. A. 
Cooper. June, 1866.”" We know not how long it 
lived. Mr. Cooper still publishes and distributes freely 
a great variety of educational tracts, and exerts a strong 
personal influence. He graduated at Yale in 1859. 

The buildings form quite a part of the village. 
They are cominodious and conveniently arranged. 
Some 800 to goo pupils attend in the course of the year. 

The school at Mansfield was recognized in 1862. 
It was for many years under charge of Fordyce A. 
allen, still a member of the board of trustees and 
proprietor of the large state orphan school in that 
village. It has had 3,758 students, and graduated 
210, all in the elementary course. It has received 
altogether $60,815.86 from the state. 

The buildings are of brick, conspicuously located 
and attractive in appearance. Principal Charles H. 
Verrill is a graduate of Bowdoin, and has been con- 
nected with the school for many years. The pre- 
ceptress is a graduate of Elmira Female College; 
and the mathematical instructor, of the Cortland 
Normal School. The first, and thus far the only, lady 
county superintendent, Miss Sarah R. Lewis, is a 
graduate of this school, where her twin sister is still 
a student. Itis noteworthy that the two so closely 
resemble each other as to cause frequent and amusing 
blunders. Miss Lewis is highly commended for her 
promptness and efficiency. Her salary is $1,250. 

If we were to append to these statistics a word of 
personal judgment, we should say that, compared 
with the well supported state normal schools of New 
England and New York, these are rather large board- 
ing schools with normal departments. The salaries, 
the equipment, and the length of the courses pursued, 
are inferior. On the other hand, the student mate- 
rial is, we think, better. Note that the majority of 
the students are young men, although the diploma is 
not, as in some states, a perpetual license to teach, 
If we mistake not, this is because the premium which 
Pennsylvania puts upon thorough preparation is prac- 
tical as well as theoretical. 

THREE CITY SYSTEMS, 

Erie pays to 13 men teachers an average salary of 
$93.50 per month, and to 70 women an average sal- 
ary of $29.90. Meadville employs no male teacher, 
but gives 21 women $50.78 per month. Corry pays 
$2,000 a year to a principal and superintendent, ond 
an average monthly salary of $32.66 to twenty women 
teachers. Erie has an average enrollment of 2,390 
out of her 4,250 children; Meadville, of 838 out of 
1,278; Corry, of 653 out of 1,000. 

Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie, is a worker, His own 
impress is seen everywhere—in system, buildings, 
teachers, individual pupils. Teachers who visit the 
Centennial will do well to look at the school exhibit 
made by this city. Out of many admirable features, 
we select a single one because we want te give con- 
siderable space to an illustration. This is the system 
of gathering, preserving, and filing reports. Every 
paper of every pupil in every subject at every term 
examination is filed in the superintendent’s office in 
such a way that it can be instantly referredto. This 
is true not only in the higher grades, but to the very 
lowest. Term reports are also required of every 
teacher, each in a little book of a certain form and 
size. 


From the first of these little books which we picked 





up, we have thought some extracts would prove inter- 
esting. It is mace of two sheets of foolscap folded 
into 32 pages, and is the record for the second pri- 
mary of School No, 6. It gives the record for the 
winter term, 1875-6, for the 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 
We copy the report only of the lowest grade, with 
the general remarks concluding. After a list of the 
pupils in this class, with age and attendance, the 
teacher writes : 

Reading.—This class have read about thirty les- 
sons this term. They do not read as wellas I would 
like to have them, but I suppose the fault is mine, as 
the class is large and I have only about twenty min- 
utes for a recitation. Next term I will try harder. 
A great many of these scholars are transfers, and 
“new.” Here the names are given of the best two 
and the poorest two in this subject, 

Spelling.—They spell from First Reader, board, 
&c., the same as first and second classes. 

” Arithmetic.—The first of the term, the third class 
could add nicely and subtract some. Now they sub- 
tract the most difficult examples and multiply and 
divide through the threes. They all do well, with 
but two or three exceptions, and these do not and will 
not study. Here again are given names of the two 
at each end of the class. 

Methods.—In teaching reading I give them short 
lessons. They are to bring three or four verses writ- 
ten on their slates, from each lesson, for marking, 
When they come to the class they change slates ac- 
cording to directions given by Miss Jones at institute. 
This has improved their writing very much, I think, 
as they all try to get the highest mark. We also 
pronvuunce, analyze, and define difficult words and 
sentences. Occasionally I have some other book 
than their readers brought to the class and have them 
read from it. 

Writing.—Twenty minutes a day has been de- 
voted to writing. Special attention has been given to 
capital letters during the term. 1 place a letter on 
the board and point out all of its peculiarities. We 
have had about one-half of them. 

Drawing.—I am sorry to say that I have not made 
as much progress as I would like to have done, as I 
have been rather holding back on account of Centen- 
nial work. However, we have begun curves, and 
have had the position of the curved lines; and we 
are through with designs for six lines. 

Music.—We have three keys, four letters and two 
kinds of notes. One new song has been taught us by 
Mr. White. We sing the skips with notes, words, 
numbers, etc., and also short tunes from the board. 

” i * + * ¥ 

Discipline.—My school is very easily managed. 
Tom Goodill has been withdrawn on account of 
some little difficulty. 

Oéstacles.—In teaching scholars how to read loud 
enough to be heard across the room, In teaching 
some scholars to work regardless of what is going on 
around them. 

Ora/.—The names of the presidents, to name and 
spell, table of time, how to begin a letter, and sen- 
tences to be corrected. 

Then follows a list of scholars not absent or late 
during the term. 

The pupils of this grade average nine years old. 
The teacher has taught in Erie since September 1871, 
and receives $30 a month. The high school is held 
just now in the dilapidated academy building, for the 
purpose of retaining a title to it till the possession of it 
is awarded the city by the courts, The principal, H. 
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C. Missimer, graduated at Yale in 1869. We know 
him and like him well enough to venture upon re- 
lating a little story. Since the foundation of an open 
freshman society at Yale there has been great rivalry 
among that and the two secret societies in securing 
the men of ability in each incoming class, The prin- 
cipal test at first is readiness in extempore debate, in 
which the beginners are watched by upper-class men 
with great anxiety. Missimer went to Sigma Eps, 
and on one of the first nights delivered a stunning argu- 
ment. Word passed over the college that he was the 
coming man. The same question was appointed 
for the next Saturday evening, and the hall was 
packed. All eyes were turned upon Missimer as he 
arose, bowed, and began: 

“ Mr. President and Gentlemen : Favored by your 
approval, I shall now proceed to repeat my extem- 
pore speech of last Saturday night verdatim, Lter- 
atim, et punctuatim.” 

He did some good literary work afterward, but he 
never regained his reputation as an impromptu orator. 

The Superintendent of schools in Meadville is 
Samuel P. Bates, formerly deputy state superinten- 
dent, afterward state historian, and well known as 
the author of Institute Lectures and Institute Methods 
in Barnes’s Teachers’ Library. What particularly 
impressed us in visiting these schools was the indi- 
vidual enthusiasm which pervaded teacher and pupils 
alike. It was sometimes too demonstrative; in a 
grammar class, particularly, some of the boys forgot 
to be gentlemanly in their eagerness to point out the 
mistakes made by the girls. But the fault was in the 
right direction, and the results of the interest aroused 
are marked, A teachers’ institute is conducted by 
Superintendent Bates every Monday evening, where 
he gathers his teachers around him, gives directions 
both general and special, speaks of what he has found 
during the week of excellence and deficiency, and in 
general conveys instruction which is practical and to 
the point. 

Supt. V. G. Curtis, of Corry, was for some years 
principal of the school at Ilion, N. Y., and made it 

robably the best in the state of those in villages of 
its size. His work in Corry is circumscribed by the 
poverty of the city, which came up like a mushroom 
during the oil excitement, and is now but slowly es- 
tablishing a stable growth by manufactures, The city 
makes a creditable show at the Centennial, and 
needs only time and money to carry out the system 
already elaborated. Perhaps the most noteworthy. 
feature just now is the high school building, which 
we confidently pronounce the ugliest and worst- 
planned school edifice in the country. 

To add a word of the city systems of schools in 
Pennsylvania as imaged by these three, we must 
heartily commend them. In_ buildings, salaries, 
equipment and judicious management, they seem 
above the average of those we have elsewhere found 
in cities of the same size. 

A FEW VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 

We can givethese but a word. The buildings are 
usually creditable. In the poorest, that at Athens, 
we listened to the best recitation in algebra we re- 
member ever to have heard. There is not, as in 
New York, a special fund for higher instruction, but 
the courses of study seemed to be as complete as 
across the lines. At Honesdale we saw a valuable 
and practically utilized collection of home minerals. 
At Blossburg we found some undue economy in 
finishing the building, but an expensive tablet con- 
spicuously parading the names of the board of edu- 
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cation who built it. In general, the schools seemed 
to differ little from those in villages of like size in 
New York. We judge from those visited, including 
besides these mentioned, the schools at Towanda, 
Troy, Wellsboro, Tioga and Union City. 





> —— 


MICHIGAN SCHOOLS. 


E are indebted to Mr. Geo. G. Groff, 
professor of chemistry at the Uni- 

versity of Lewisburg, Pa., for the following 
facts in regard to the schools of Michigan. 


Messrs. Editors: A remark in the last issue of 
The School Fournal, that Latin and French are 
taught in some of the high schools of Michigan, 
prompted the writer to give a short notice of those 
schools, from an acquaintance of upwards of three 
years. 

Not only are Latin and French taught in most of 
the high schoo!s of the state, but Greek also. This 
arises from a peculiar feature of their school system, 
which, expressed in one word, is concentration. An- 
other remarkable feature of Michigan schools is the 
regular gradation which exists from the lowest 
county school to the university, Michigan has but 
one university, the foremost in the West, and all the 
public schools are its feeders, From the public 
school the student goes to the high school, and from 
the high school he graduates into the university. 

So close is the connection between all grades of 
the schools, that the poorest student in the country 
school seems to think that some day he will find him- 
self in the great university, just as the Chinese youth 
strives to become a great scholar, that he may some 
day be a mandarin. 

Since the high schools prepare the students for the 
university, they must teach the classics, and most 
thoroughly they doit. The high school at Ann Ar- 
bor has a classical course extending over four years, 
and a scientific course extending over three years. 
These courses require many teachers, and cause a 
great expense to the people of the state, but it pays; 
for in all Michigan’s schools tuition is free. 

The Normal law of Michigan is peculiar. She has 
but one Normal school, so that, no gentleman under 
eighteen is admitted, nor any lady under sixteen, and 
no one, unless they declare their intention to teach. 
How different from our normal schools. The conse- 
quence is the Normal can be made just what it is in- 
tended to be. Another feature of the Normal is, the 
faculty constitute the fina/ board of examiners. There 
is no final examination, as we know them in Penn- 
sylvania, but each student, when he pagses a study 
during his course, receives a certificate to that effect, 
Teachers come up to the 
Normal every summer, pass one, two, or more stud- 
ies, and thus in a few years, have passed all in the 
course and are prepared to receive their degree. 
Thus, ata slight expense, most of the teachers receive 
the benefit of normal training, and are brought within 
the common bond, The full no:mal degree gradu- 
ates the student into the University, the same as the 
high school degree. 

In Pennsylvania we can, at the present, hardly 
hope for such a condition of affairs as they have in 
Michigan, but what we do want is concentration. 
Let normal schools be normal schools, and not acad- 
emies and seminaries, and our colleges should be 
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colleges, and not afford less advantages than the high 
schools of sister states. 

In concentration is power ! Let this be our motte in 
(’ennsylvania hereafter, in all that pertains to school, 
and not divide our strength and thus fail in our best 
efforts. G. G. G. 


Ghe Schoal- Room, 


CHOOL TACTICS,—When words have no effect, 

try something else. I have no reference to sods or 
stones. Let me illustrate: A teacher who had a cer- 
tain half hour devoted to earnest study by every 
pupil in the room, not wishing to disturb by speak- 
ing to the few indolent ones, arose and wrote on the 
board, “Somebody is not studying.’’ Those who 
watched the writing tookthe hint. Another teacher, 
who was explaining to a class in the front of a room 
the subject of percentage, was annoyed by seeing 
four of her best pupils noisily whispering, instead of 
using the time for independent study. She at once 
propounded to her class this example : “ If 40 pupils 
are seated in a room, and 4 of the largest and oldest 
there are foolishly wasting their time in talking, 
what per cent. of all are doing what they Anow to be 
right ?”” Everybody knew that the query was put 
for a double purpose. The class were amused, the 
teacher looked serious, and the talking stopped. 

A young lady who was given to day-dreaming and 
watching her teacher, was summoned, by a motion 
of the hand, to come to the stage on which the 
teacher sat. The teacher simply said: “ You were 
away on a journey, and I thought a few steps would 
wake you up and bring you back.” 

It is the policy of the Executive Department of the 
Government not to wait until all iniquity can be 
brought to light, but to take possession of every 
offender as soon as he is found out. A similar course 
in managing a school would be found eminently 
successful. Seek fo de sure of one—if possible, a 
leader—and promptly and firmly dispose of his case. 
The other troublesome ones will be quite apt to take 
warning.—ludiana Fournal. 


Loup TEACHING.—As to loud teaching, not a few 
teachers have two voices—the natural voice and the 
teaching voice. This teaching voice is always in a 
high key. Many teachers, when in the schvol-room, 
always talk in a loud tone of voice. They not only 
talk loud themselves, but many of them insist upon 
their pupils doing the same thing. Not long ago the 
writer approached a high school, in which an exami- 
nation was being conducted on the third floor of the 
building ; and so loud did the teachers and pupils 
talk that they could be easily heard from the hall of 
the first floor and from the street, fifty yards distant. 
The writer also visited a ward-school lately, in which 
the children in some of the rooms were required to 
scream so loud in their recitation that they were 
heard distinctly at the distance of half a square. If 
the teacher talks loud, the children are inclined to do 
the same thing, and it is true that a loud-talking 
teacher hasa noisy school. ‘As the teacher, so the 
school ;’”’ loud teacher, loud school. The teacher that 
governs a school best is one that talks in a subdued 
tone of voice, and makes but little fuss about it. The 
teacher’s vuice should be just loud enough to be easily 
heard when everything is quiet aud in order, and no 
fouder. Pupils should be required to recite in a tone 
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of voice sufficiently loud to be distinctly heard by the 
teacher and the class, but no louter. It is too often 
the case that loudness is mistaken for clearness of 
enunciation and distinctness of pronunciation. Chil- 
dren should be required to speak distinctly, and to 
make all hear who are expected to listen; but they 
should not be ailowed to daw/,.—California Teacher. 


SLEEP AND TEACHING.—Good teachers are good 
sleepers not by day but by night. A medical friend 
says: ‘One man may do witb a little less sleep 
than another; but as a general rule, if you want a 
clerk, a lieutenant, a lawyer, a physician, a legis- 
lator, a judge, a president or a pastor, do not 
trust your interests to any man who does not take 
on the average eight good solid hours of sleep 
out of every twenty-four, Whatever may be the 
reason for it, if he does not give himself that, he will 
nap some time just when you want him to be strong.” 

Good, sweet, sound sleep, “ airy light from pure 
digestion bred,” is nature’s true eye-opener, and for 
physical vigor is the only sure tonic and preparation. 
Those who pay court to Somnus are seldom found in 
the halls of Bacchus. Glowing cheeks and ambro- 
sial locks are the gift of Hebe to those who love an 
early pillow. To-morrow’s labors demand the vigor- 
ous life which comes from solid forgetfulness and the 
dreamiest inactivity. Good sleep cures sleepiness 
and sleepy-headedness. Take your fill of the pure 
article, unadulterated from poppy or mandragora, or 
the drowsy syrups of the world.—/ndiana Fournal., 

RECITATIONS.—There should be, whenever it is 
possible, three stages in every recitation: First, a 
brief review of the preceding lesson, tracing its con- 
nections and relations; second, the lesson of the day, 
recited and illustrated, and the scholar’s thought 
elicited, until it is thoroughly comprehended ; third, 
arranging the next lesson, the teacher taking care to 
remove unnecessary obstacles, by explaining difficult 
terms, suggesting the right method of working and 
preparing the mind to work with interest. Thus each 
lesson will be gone over, to some extent, three times 
in as many successive days. To hear recitations by 
calling up a class seriatim and propounding a ques- 
tion to each, after he has been called up, is apt to be 
a dronish, monotonous, paralytic affair. There is no 
emulation, no inspiration about it, The moment a 
scholar has been thus called up, all the rest say to 
themselves, “‘ There, the recitation does not concern 
me ;”’ and they subside into mental inactivity. A reci- 
tation should be so conducted as to inspire and ani- 
mate the whole class, putting every mind to the top 
stretch of exertion.—/V. Y. School Fournal. 


CHILD’s LUNCHEON.—At one of the schools in 
St. Louis some of the pupils were in the habit of 
bringing luncheon with them, which was eaten at 
noon. Among those who did not go home for din- 
ner the teacher in a particular room noticed a little 
girl who always sat looking wistfully at her play- 
mates when they went out with their luncheon, but 
who never brought any herself. The child was 
neatly but very plainly clad, and was a close student 
in school hours. This odd action of the child lasted 
for some time, when one day the teacher noticed that 
the little thing had brought her dinner. The noon 
hour came, and the children took their luncheon as 
usual and went out to eat it, the little girl alone re- 
maining in the room, with her dinner wrapped up in 
a paper on the desk before her, The teacher ad- 
vanced to the child, and asked her why she did not 
go out to eat with the rest, at the same time putting 
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out her hand toward the package on the desk. Quick 
as thought the girl clasped her hands over it and ex- 
claimed, sobbing, *‘Don’t touch it, teacher; and 
don’t tell, please! It’s only blocks.’’ And that was 
a fact. Having no dinner to bring, and being too 
proud to reveal the poverty of her family, the child 
had carefully wrapped up a number of small blocks in 
paper, and brought the package to present the ap- 
pearance of aluncheon. This is a simple incident 
in school life, but it is enough to sadden older and 
wiser heads than this little girl’s. 

“ ORAL INSTRUCTION.”’—* Object Lessons,” when 
given by unskilled teachers, are the worst possible 
form of teaching the young as when given by those 
who are true artists in their work, they are the best, 
We have no difficulty, therefore, in accounting for 
the fact mentioned in the following item: 

In a certain large city, where less than five hun- 
dred candidates were admitted to the high school 
last year, eight hundred were admitted this year. 
What was the cause of the remarkable increase in 
the number of successful applicants? The hard 
times would militate against such an increase of 
numbers. The teaching could not so suddenly jump 
into superlative efficiency. Nor is the enthusiasm of 
our Centennial year sufficient to account for the phe- 
nomenon. The truth is, that at the beginning of the 
school year “Oral Instruction”? was abolished and 
pupils were allowed to concentrate their minds upon 
the solid text-book studies, with the cheering results 
above stated. 


Es 


itectors’ €olumn, 


ILLINOIS DECISION ON SCHOOL LAW. 








E cut the following from a Pennsylvania news- 
paper. It gives a fair abstract of a recent decis- 
ion on a question of school law in the state of Illinois : 


“The Supreme Court of Illinois has just made an 
important decision, affecting tue right of school com- 
mittees, teachers and pupils. In 1875 a pupil ina 
common school in Winnebago county was forcibly 
expelled from the school by the teacher, acting under 
authority of the school directors, because she (the 
pupil), acting under command of her parents, refused 
to procure the books required for studying book-keep- 
ing, a study that had been introduced into.the school. 
Her parents objected to her pursuing the study, and 
persisted in the objection after being notified that 
their child would be expelled if she did not engage 
in the study. The girl was twice forcibly removed 
from the school by the principal, and an action for 
trespass was instituted by her against the directors 
and principal of the school. In the lower court a 
jury found a verdict in her favor, assessing damages 
at $136. A motion by defendants for a new trial 
was overruled, judgment was rendered, and an appeal 
taken to the Supreme Court, which re-affirmed the 
judgment of the lower court. The Court held that 


the legislature had invested school directors with the 
poses to compel the teaching in common schools of 

igher branches than those enumerated in the statute, 
to those willing to receive instruction therein, but 
had left it purely optional with parents and guardians 
whether the children under their charge shall study 
such branches. 


In the case before them the directors 
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had no power to expel the pupil for refusing to study 
book-keeping, as book-keeping was not one of the 
enumerated studies, and it was optional with her 
guardians whether or not she should study it. We 
presume this is good law in Pennsylvania, as well as 
in Illinois.” 

In regard to the closing remark of our cotempo- 
rary there may be a question. From the text of the 
decision of the Judges in Illinois it appears that they 
were guided wholly by the statute; now, the statute 
is very different in Pennsylvania, and hence quite 
likely the decision would be different. ° 

As to the policy of compelling children in our com- 
mon schools to study the higher branches against the 
wishes of their parents, we have serious doubts. Lit- 
tle good, it seems to us, could come of it. 


<< ———————————— 


ILL-ADVISED TEACHING. 





Must this cramming of children in our com- 
mon schools never end? Will school boards and 
teachers never learn that it is worse than time 
thrown away, worse than folly, absolutely wicked, to 
force little children to commit to memory lessons in 
grammar and arithmetic which they cannot compre- 
hend? The harm done to the health of the body by 
constantly loading the stomach with food that it can- 
not digest is partially understood; utter blindness 
seems still to prevail in some places in reference to 
the much greater harm done to the health of the mind 
by the effort to cram into it abstract definitions and 
rules that must remain chere an undigested mass, 
destroying all taste for knowledge and sickening the 
whole mental being. 

These remarks, Mr. Editor, are not made without 
reason. My little daughter, between nine and ten 
years old, has just come to me with the request that I 
would procure for her a Bullions’ English Grammar. 
She is in one of the public schools of our town, and 
can read fairly fora child of her age, writes poorly, 
and knows something of the elements of geography 
and arithmetic. “She is bright but rather delicate. 
The word she now brings me is that her class is about 
to take up the study, and the teacher has requested 
her to bring with her this afternoon, in order that a les- 
son may be assigned, a Bullions’ English Grammar. 

I looked at my little daughter and sighed. I know 
very well that she can commit some of the defini- 
tions, rules and paradigms in the grammar book 
selected; but I know equally well that she cannot 
understand a word of them. She is a keen observer, 
full of curiosity, eager to learn, quick to assimilate 
what she can digest; but how in the world is she to 
dispose of this dead weight of grammar that her , 
teacher expects to force into her poor little mental 
stomach ? * My only hope is that she will sicken of 
the dose and throw it off in some way without seri- 
ous injury. 

But co we send our children to school to be abused 
in this way? Is this kind of ignorant teaching to be 
always tolerated ? We suppose that in this case the 
teacher is not so much in fault as the school board, 
who have adopted a course of study and compel the 
teachers to follow it. This complaint is, therefore, 
made toschool boards. The course of study in the case 
of our schools, of our town, and in the case of others 
with which I am acquainted, should be at once revised, 
by adapting it to the mental nature of the children who 
are to pursueit. Let language lessons take the place of 
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abstract grammar in elementary schools, let the be-| many producing forces. Tabor is valuable in pro- 
ginnings of knowledge be made simple, let object | portion to the amount of brains it represents. Skilled 
lessons take the place of definitions and rules, and our | workmen in any department of business are always 
schools will accomplish much more in the same time, | in demand, Educated brains will draw patronage 


the children will remain mentally healthy, and a de- 
pressing weight will be taken from the mind of 
A FATHER. 


——_ > 


WHERE IS YOUR SCHOOL-HOUSE? 





ONE more influence, which is of more importance | 
than most trustees of educational institutions seem to | 
suppose, in making the school a pleasant place, and | 
I shall have done for the present. It is to have a | 
pleasant school-house. Give the children a school- 
house that is habitable and looks inhabited—a place 
that in its order, neatness, comfort, and judicious or- 
namentation may remind them of home. Set your 
school-building in some beautiful spot, adorn it with 
the appliances of art, and let both art and nature be- 
come with you co-educators of immortal souls. There 
is, in our lovely land, no lack of pleasant places in 
which we may cast the lines of youthful school-life. 
There are such places all around us. Yet it seems | 
at present as much the creed of the average school- 
committee to erect their buildings on some barren 
and famine-stricken spot which nature has long “ left 
out in the cold,” as it is the orthodox faith of railroad 
constructors to place their depots in places where you | 
cannot by any sort of strategic movement see any 
portion of the town they are supposed to ornament 
and dignify. Why they do so is one of the great | 
many things for which I am utterly at a loss to ac- 
count—unless it is because there are wise people still 
extant who believe that safety consists in not seeing 
beyond your nose, and that all duty should be com- 
fined with a decorous dullness, that to be respectable 
one must be duly dismal. 

“ For my part I say nothing, lest we clash 
In our opinions,’” 
and only stop to express the charitable hope that soon 
all such old fogies may be—gathered to their grand- | 
mothers.—Home and School. 





————— 


MONEY-VALUE OF EDUCATION, 





THE great difference between the educated and 
the uneducated lies in the power to think, in the 
ability to adapt existing means to desired ends. To 
succeed in life one must have a mark to work to; he 
must have a clearly defined purpose, and then bend 
all his powers in that direction. Most men do not 
know what they are working for, and therefore do not 


are quite as likely to take a tack seaward, when an 
open port lies before them, as they are to enter it. 

Many blunder out of one day into another as though 
there was no connecting link between them. A day 
dropped out would not be missed. They work with 
their eyes shut to the scores of hands outstretched for 
their aid, if they would but grasp them. They at- 
tribute the success of their neighbors to luck or 
knavery, when the truth of the matter is they have 
only been making use of powers and opportunities 
of which their plodding neighbor did not know or 
did not think. 

True educatior does not lead men to work less, but 
to work to better advantage. It teaches one to use 
the whole of himself, to turn all his powers into so ’ 


where natural ability will starve. The skilled hand, 


| the trained eye, are ever in demand. 


Every trade or profession is crowded with unskilled, 
unemployed members, but disciplined talent can al- 
ways find employment. Other things being equal, 
one’s success depends upon the amount of brains he 
throws into his business. Every successful enterprise 
has a thinking, planning miud behind it, that is util- 
izing available forces. A few master minds lead the 
multitude. 

Thought, well-directed thought, has brought the 
forces of nature—heat, water, steam, electricity and 
gravitation, under the command of man. Education 


| increases the wealth-producing power, it leads to a 


wise economy of means, it renders labor intelligent, 


| pleasant. In trade it is capital that cannot be lost; 


in active life it measures one’s power for good. 

True education is the result of judicious exercise 
of body, intellect and soul. It is the development 
of one’s own powers, not the acquisition of new ones. 
A college cannot confer an education upon any one, 
It only offers superior advantages for self-develop- 
ment. Professors can impart knowledge, but educa- 
tion assimilates it. Teachers can point out the way, 
but students must walk in it. ; 

Education pays from every stand-point. No one 
is so rich that he can afford to do without it. No one 
so poor that he need despa'r of getting it—Campus 


——<—$—$<—<———_— > —____ 


[ For the Directors’ Column.] 

THE Editor of The Pennsylvania School Fournal 
has solicited contributions from school directors and 
concludes by saying, “ Let us show to the world that 
the people can manage their own schools.”’ That has 
the right ring. Quite likely since the meeting of the 


| Teachers’ Association at West Chester he has felt a 


rumbling underneath. I made it a point to lay aside 
all work and attend that meeting, expecting quite an 
intellectual feast. Present two and a half days of 


| the session. Very sorry that the directors’ fraternity 
| was not better represented. Never attended a meet- 


ing in which I felt more gleomy and depressed, 
Went away with the impression that I would resign 
being a school director any longer, and invite the 
county superintendent to do the work that I have 
been doing for four years, and which he is paid for 
doing. Then the thought would involuntarily come 
across my miud, that that is perhaps what is meant 
by “closer supervision.” It is best for directors to 
“hold the fort’ and not yield a principle that lies at 


| the bottom of free school republicanism. Thought 


of calling a county directors’ association to neutralize 
the acid poured out at the last session of the Teachers’ 
Association against poor, unpaid school directors. In 
fact, I drew up a call in full, presenting its objects, 
and laid it before the August meeting of our school 
board. It was unanimously signed. It was the in- 


| tention to get some twenty-five names to the paper 


before issuing it. But school directors are a working 
class of people, not in the least relying on their off- 


cial salary for support, therefore it is not easy to in- 


duce them to leave the work of the farm, the shop, 
etc., to persuade a few fanatics, under the popular 
name of education, not to murder the common school 


| system. But I must reserve an item for the next 


number. W. I, HARVEY, 


187 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, October, 1876. 


THE annual session of the County Institute will 
convene at place named and upon date here given, 
in each of the following counties ; , 
Lancaster. . . . Lancaster, . . . . Novem’r 13. 
Montgomery. . . Norristown,. . . . Novem’r 13. 
Wayne... . . Honesdale, . . . . Novem’r 20, 
Franklin,, . . . Chambersburg,. . . Novem’r 20. 
Juniata, . . . . Mifflintown,. . . . Novem’r 20. 
Mercer, Greenville, . . , Novem’r 20. 
Lebanon,. . . . Lebanon,. . . . . Novem’r 21, 
‘, . Middletown, . . . Novem’r 21, 
. « Millersburg, . . . December 5. 
Delaware, . . . Media,. ... . . Novem’r 27. 
Cameron, . . Emporium, . . . . Novem’r 27. 
Huntingdon, . . Huntingdon,.. . . Novem’r 27. 
Cambria, . .« Ebensburg, . Novem’r 27. 
Adams, .. . . Gettysburg, . . . . December 4. 
Elk, ... . . . Ridgway,. . . . . VDecem’r II. 
Lycoming, . . . Williamsport, . . . Decem’r 18, 
Fulton,. . . . . McConnellsburg,. . Decem’r 18. 
> a ar Bloomfield ,. . . . Decem’r 18. 
Luzerne, . . . . Wilkesbarre,. . . . Decem’r 18, 
Lehigh. . . . . Allentown, . . . . Decem’r 18, 
Union, .°*. . Lewisburg, . . .Decem’r 18, 
Armstrong, . . . Kittanning,. . . . Decem’r 25. 
Montour, . . . . Danviile,. . . . . Decem’r 25. 
Indiana, . . . .Indiana, . .. . . Decem’r 25. 
Clarion,. . . . . Rimersburg, . . . Decem’r 25, 
ae oko a6 ok Decem’r 25. 
Clearfield,. . . . Clearfield, . . . . Decem’r 25. 
Westmoreland, . . Greensburg,.. . . Decem’r 25. 
Columbia,. . . . Bloomsburg,.. . . Decem’r 25. 


Dauphin, } : 


Beaver;. .... Beaver,. . . . . . Decem’r 25. 
Fayette,. .... Uniontown, .. . . Decem’r 26. 
Somerset, . . . . Somerset, . « » Decem’r 26, 
Erie, . . .. ~ UnionCity,. . . . Decem’r 26, 
Cemtre,.. 2. 2. Bellefonte, . . . . Decem’r 26, 


- >- 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


HARRISBURG, Oct. 17, 1876. 

To the Exhibiiors in Pennsylvania Educational 
Halli: The Centennial Exhibition will close on 
Friday, the roth of November. ‘The purpose of this 
letter is to give notice to all who have articles on 
exhibition at the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, that 
they must be removed immediately after the close of 
the Exhibition. Deputy Superintendent Robert Curry, 
with several assistants, will remain at the Hall tll 
the 18th of November, to take care of the exhibits 
and aid in their removal; but the responsibility of 
packing and forwarding articles of value, or such as 
are liable to break in carriage, cannot be assumed, 
Those having such articles on exhibition are advised 
either to be on the ground themselves or to have 
some trustworthy person there directly after the close 
of the Exposition, that there may be no risk of dam. 
age to their property. Mr. Curry, while he remains 





at the Hall, will supervise the packing and forward- 
ing of small exhibits, that can be transported without 
much risk of breakage, if requested to do so, His 
address is, Pennsylvania Educational Hall, Centen- 
nicl Grounds, Philadelphia. Any expense incurred for 
boxes or expressage must be paid by the exhibitors. 








The boxes in which the articles were forwarded to 
the Exposition have been, as far as possible, pre- 
served, and can be used for their return. They are 
stored in the basement of the Hall. 

This occasion is taken to return the heartiest 
thanks to all who have in any way aided the Depart- 
ment of Public Instrution in making the educational 
exhibition now about to close. It has cost time and 
work and money; but a duty has been performed 
which could not have been evaded without shame, 
and for which the future has in store abundant re- 
ward, J. P. WicKERSHAM, 

Supt. Pullic Instruction, 
ee ee 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 








NO. | NAME. ~ RESIDENCE. _ 





1751,F. A. Kane. . . . ,»Lackawanna, Luzerneco, 
1752\|A. P. Supplee . . . |Hazleton, Luzerne co, 
1753|B. M. Mutthersbaugh| Lewistown, Mifflin co, 
1754|Lucy V. Dorsey . . | Waynesburg, Greene co, 
1755|Ella M. Reed. . . | Pittsburgh, Pa, 
17560|May E. Walker . . | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1757\|E. Rebecca Noble . | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1758|Mark Andrews . . |Mansfield V’y, Alle’y co, 
1759| Anna G, Christy . . | Pittsburgh, Da. 
1760|Mary A. Reid. . . | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1761| Mary Stange . . |Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1762) Matilda Mecutchen . | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1763, David Dennison. . | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1764|/S. M, Jack . .. , |Indiana, Indiana co. 
1765|J.S. Crawford. . . | Rome, Bradford co, 
1766|N. E. Ross . . |Mt. Carmel, North’d co, 
1767) Mrs Marian Bloom . | Providence, Luzerne co, 
1768|M. Agnes Hughes . | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1769|Nettie Hughes . . | Pittsburgh, Pa, 
1770|Annie Heriott, . . | Pittsburgh, Pa, 
1771|Emma Wilson . . | Monongahela City, Wash. 
1772|Laura E, Graham ., |Bellefonte, Centre co. 
1773 Z. P. Krise . . |Centre Hall, Centre co. 
1774 Ellis B. Hosterman . !Centre Hall, Centre co. 
1775|Elias Hancock .. . |Milesburg, Centre co, 
1776| Michael Sherer . . | Potter’s Mill, Centre co. 
1777,G. W. Ryan . . . | Towanda, Bradford co. 
1778| Wm. J. McCauslan . | Providence, Luzerne co, 
1779|Leonard Alleman . |Upton, Franklin co. 

. 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 














BepFoRD.—Schools will open about the first of 
November. The wages of teachers have been re- 
duced in a number of districts. 

CLARION.—Our teachers met at Rimersburg in Sep- 
tember, and formed an association, the meetings of 
which are to be held monthly, Over sixty teachers 
were present, 

DELAWARE.—Our schools are all open, and for 
the most part in the hands of good teachers. 

Erie Co.—Northeasi district has adopted the dis- 
trict superintendency. Prof. S. C. Brooks, who 
served in that capacity for three years in Mill Creek, 
has accepted the position. 

FAYETTE Co.—Many of our teachers have made 
great improvemert during the past year. 

WayNeE.—The local institutes held at Damascus 
and Mt. Pleasant were well attended by teachers 
and citizens, 
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WHEN THE MISTS HAVE ROLLED AWAY. = J.6,Ctanx. Asore Hexoner, 


m ‘‘Srrver CARoLs.”’ 










1. When the mists have rolled in splendor From the beau-ty of the hills, And the 
2. If we err in hu- man blindness, And for-get that we are dust; If we 
3. When the mists have ris’n a- bove us, As our Fa- ther knows his own, Face to 









sunshine, warm and tender, Falls in kisses on the rills, We may read love’s shining letter In the 
miss the law of kindness,When westruggleto be just; Snowy wings of peace shall cover All the 
face with those who love us, We shall know as we are known; Low beyond the orient meadows, Floatsthe 


a. a. a. 

















rain-bow of the spray: We shall know each other better, When the mists have rolled a - way. 
an-guish of to-day, When the weary watch is 0 - ver, And the mists have rolleda - way. 
gold-en fringe of day; Heart to heart we’ll bide the shadows, Till the mists have cleared a-way. 


2 a 2 2. m. . m. 













Chorus, 



















We shall know as we areknown, Never-more to walk a lone; In the dawning of the 
m2. m. ° a. Mm. —. @., mm. a. oe m2. 


















rall. , atempo. f 






morning, When the mists have rolled a - way. e shall know as we are known, Nev - er- 


a. - @. ° 


a ald. , rall, a 








more to walka-lone, In the dawning of the morning, When the mists have rolled away. 
= 2 2 @- 
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By permission W. W. Wuitney, Toledo, Ohio, _‘It may also be sung, without chorus, to “ Greenville.” 
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